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A business 


that is as big as its job 


EEPING a nation of over 100 

million people regularly sup- 

plied with meat and meat products 
is a big and complex job. 

And a still bigger job when to it 
is added the needs of the Americar 
soldier here and in Europe and ot 
the Allies as well. 


It is ajob of converting the live 
stock of the West into meat and 
meat products and distributing 
them in perfect condition over long 
distances to the consuming centers 
-——the North, South, East, West 
and abroad. 

A job of supplying with unfail- 
ing regularity products that in 
the main are perishable, in the 
exact qualities and quantities need- 
ed, to the smallest out-of-the-way 
village as well as to complex and 
congested metropolitan centers. 


Only organizations like that of 
Swift & Company, with its highly- 


specialized methods of meat-dress- 
ing, its hundreds of branch- 
distributing houses, and its thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently 
and at a minimum of expense in 
the present war émergency. 


Today American meat and meat 
products are the recognized stand- 
ard of the world. 


And the economy with which 
these products are produced is in- 
dicated by the fact that today the 
meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 
for less than. the cost of the 
steer on the hoof! The proceeds 
of by-products, made out of 
what once was waste, have made 
this possible. 

The size of the job has dictated 
the size of America’s packing in- 
dustry. And America’s packing 
industry has proved itself to be 
equal to its job. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 











A nation-wide organization with more than. 20,000 stockholders 
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Price, Five Cents 


Getting and Kicking Together 
['se shortage of farm machinery 


is a weighty reason why neighbors 
should cooperate in its purchase. 
By-so doing machines can be used to a 
maximum extent, because a smaller 
number of them will then “go around.” 
Lower cost for machine service per 
farm is another vital reason for neigh- 
bors getting together in this way. 
Farm machinery and implements have 
advanced in cost—no need to tell you 
that !—and owing to their 
lack of capital there is 
danger of some folks at- 
tempting to get along with- 
out proper equipment, or 
postponing purchase until 
too late to obtain delivery. 
Cooperative ownership of 
tractors, tractor equipment, 
manure-spreaders, fanning 
and grist-mills, lighting 
plants, etc., is entirely prac- 
ticable. The share of each 
person in the holding syndi- 
cate can be quite properly 
based on the acreage under 
cultivation. . Where there 
is a healthy cooperative 
spirit, the turn of each A 
member is easily arranged. 
Individual convenience is 
the best guide; or some- 
times a choice of turn by 
lot is preferred. Cooperative owner- 
ship gives the ‘‘little fellow’’ a chance 
—the man whose limited means forbids 
the purchase of a complete outfit of 
machinery. But even the big fellow is 
helped by cooperation. One very suc- 
cessful instance called to the Editor’s 
observation is the joint ownership of 
a gasoline engine, ensilage cutter and 
blower. The outfit fills a silo at the 
rate of eight to ten tens an hour, with 
a relatively low power cost. None of 
these owners could individually well 
bear the cost of this outfit, but through 
cooperation they get an arrangement 
which is very satisfactory and far bet- 
ter than their former policy of waiting 
days for the silo-filling crew to come. 
The cost of the equipment was divided 
on an acreage basis, = 
The more we farm folks get together, 
to buy, sell, boost and kick together !— 
the closer we’ll get to ‘‘A Good Living 
and 10%,” the less we’ll have to do with 
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profiteers, and the fewer will be our 
blue Mondays. Let us all hold tight to 
our neighbor, and encourage him to 
hold tight to us. 


—— 


Tim says that right now is the best 
time to stop cultivation in the orchard 
and scw a cover crop. Also, it’s the 
time to build a silo. 


There is something reassuring about 
the phrase, ‘‘ Fair Play.’’ It has been 
a bond of sympathy between Our Folks 





The Farmer (over the fence): “He just trimmed me good 
and plenty, and now he’s going to trim you” 


and the Little Paperfor so many years 
that the words naturally suggest The 
Farm Journal. 


At the last meeting of the American 
Rose Society, Hartford, Conn., the 
judges were unanimous in awarding a 
Certificate of Merit to rose Aunt 
Harriet, which has been out only one 
year. Prof. F. A. Waugh, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, declared that of all the roses 
judged he would much prefer to haye 
Aunt Harriet in his own garden. 


Peter Tumbledown is not naturally a 
slacker. He would like to do his bit 
by buying war savings. stamps, and he 
went so far as: to borrow five dollars 
from a neighbor to make the initial 


purchase. Unfortunately he left his_ 


vest hanging on the fence, and a cow 
so chewed the garment for the taste of 
salt there was in it, that not a vestige 
of the five-dollar note remained. 





High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


HE light-blue army overcoat with 
Ties cape of a like color with which 

the northern soldiers in the Civil 
War were provided, persisted for many 
years after the close of the war; and 
even yet one may occasionally be seen, 
usually on the back of an ancient col- 
ored man, either as part of his war- 
time uniform.or as a gift or purchase 
long after Appomattox. In any case, 
those of us whose memories 
go back to the days of the 
Civil War can not see this 
relic of the strife without 
a quickening of the pulse 
and a martial thrill, even 
though its tatters may 
cover the form of a dis- 
reputable vagabond or of 
the neighborhood drunkard. 
More than half a century 
has elapsed since the close 
of the war which, until 
within the past four years, 
remained the most stu- 
pendous conflict of modern 
times. It was fought by 
mer directly from the plow 
and the shop,. with prac- 
tically no military training, 
who did their duty as they 
saw it; and when the end 
came they laid aside the 
trappings of war and resumed their 
peaceful duties. When at the close of 
the struggle Sherman marched his 
veterans up Pennsylvania avenue in 
the city of Washington, there were 
many among the elders who had their 
forebodings as to what would happen 
to our Country when so many thou- 
sands of soldiers were mustered out 
‘and Johnny came marching home.’”’ 
Nothing that was direfully predicted 
happened. In a few weeks the legions 


that went “marching through Georgia”’ ° 


were completely absorbed in the civil 
population, and the ‘‘Ship of State ’’ 
sailed on as though there had been no 
tempestuous seas. During the four 
years the men were at the front, women 
took their places in the field, and with- 
out. being dignified. by the title of 
‘‘Farmerette,” or pa in eatchy 
uniforms, took up their new duties 
without expectation of reward; and, 
when the men came home, the wife 
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and daughters resumed whatever duties 
had been laid aside in the great emer- 
gency. In a very few years the scars of 
war were healed and nothing of bitter- 
ness remained. 

Now we are engaged in a war that for 

itude has no parallel in all human 

history. It blazed up over night, just 
as many of us were comforting our- 
selves by tie reflection that the world 
had become so humanized that we would 
never again witness a resort to arms. 

The conflagration spread to this Coun- 
try, and at this moment it looks as if 
the ultimate decision lies with us. We 
are no longer a hermit Nation, nor is the 
ocean our impregnable defense since 
“*frightfulness ’’ began to be 
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ended and the millions of our soldiers 
in foreign parts return to their native 
land and are released from the stern 
discipline that governs the fighting 
front. The men who have so vali- 
antly upheld their Country’s standard 
will, with no less fidelity, serve her in 
ways of peace, and the ante-bellum situ- 
ation will be entirely restored with not 
even the menace of a great standing 
army to make us afraid. 


Already, while there are yet no signs - 


of a rift in the clouds, the leaders in the 
war-scarred nations are preparing for 
the rehabilitation of their countries, and 
out of all this welter will come a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


this kind of work than in hot midsum- 
mer. Then the wound sears over in 
the rays of the sun and sprouts are less 
likely to appear. 


In cutting the late crop of grass, raise 
the cutting bar half an inch. Leaves 
a good bedquilt for the grass roots 
through the winter. 


There is no more tedious job than 
picking potatoes. Don’t keep the ‘‘little 
fellers’’ atit too long. Makes their 
backs ache, the same as it does yours 
and mine. 


August is vacation time. How about 
that automobile trip you have been 
planning for several years? Better try 

to get it in this month, and of 














practised by the submarine. 
Our sons are already in the- 
trenches, and are giving such 
good account of themselves 
as to have earned the un- 
stinted praise of their Allies. 
They are true to the spirit of 
"76 and of ’61. The dust- 
colored khaki uniform is not 
so attractive to older eyes as 
the blue of ’61; but, neverthe- 
less, the brave young fellows 
who wear it make old eyes 
misty as the veterans remem- 
ber their lost youth. 

France did a chivalrous 
thing in sending succor to the 





course take the whole family. 


The silo for corn fodder 
serves the same purpose to 
the farmer that the can does 
for fruits and vegetables in 
the household economy. 


The farmerette may solve 
the vexatious question of boys 
leaving the farm, for what 
young man would show the 
white feather to a girl? 


There was, in times back, 
an inn on the road to London, 
and its name was the ‘‘Four 
Alls.”’ On its sign was the 





Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield | 


king on top, ‘‘I rule for all’’ ; 





struggling American colo- 


nists when they most needed 


it, but we are now paying the 
debt with interest many times 
compounded; and thus the 
torch of Liberty is kept 
aflame. The struggle is too 
dreadful to think about ; but 
being in, there is nothing to 
do but to go through with it, 
while praying that the world 
will never again be drenched 
in blood. As I look out over 
the fair landscape which has 
been free from the clash of 
arms for more than a century, 
it is impossible to realize that 
“over there’’ on these sunny 
days war, in its most awful 
aspect, is being waged in 
order that liberty, fraternity 
and equality may survive. 

As always in times of stress 
the women have behaved as 
splendidly as did ever Spartan 
mother. Harriet has knitted 
stockings innumerable, and 
go have all her neighbors. 
Many of our young women 


| AUGUST 


| August used to be called Sex- 
jtilis. Its: name was changed 
ito August by old Emperor 
| Augustus because he had five 
pieces of good luck in that 
|month and liked it accordingly. 
|When he changed the name he 
|stole a day from February, so 
|his month would have as many 
|days as July, which was named 
|for his uncle Julius. 

| August generally marks the 
end of the threshing season, 
but in 1914 it was the begin- 
ning of a threshing in Europe. 
Nine nations went to war in 
that month, and another severed 
diplomatic relations. One na- 
tion declared war in August, 
1915, three in August, 1916, 
and two in August, 1917; so 
August is a bloody month. 
| August brings the katydid, 
|ragweed, the goldenrod and 





lucky month in which to be 
born, judging from the Scotch 
saying, ‘‘He was born in Au- 
gust,’’ which they applied to a 
well-skilled person. Only one 
of our Presidents chose August 
for his birthday, however, per- | 
haps because of the hot weather. 

It will be very dry this year 
in the Sahara Desert, and in the 
United States, if Congress passes 
the National Prohibition bill. 
It will be cold enough for over- 
coats at the north pole. 

It is said that ‘“‘A dry Au- 
gust and warm does harvest no} 
harm.’’ There are only four 
regions in the United States in 
which the rainy season does not 
include the month of August. 
Figures show that damage from 
hail is greatest when the amount 
of rainfall in August is farthest 
from normal. According to 
the old saying, ‘‘If August 24 
be fair and clear, look for a 
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|many summer tourists. It isa 
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prosperous autumn that year.’ "y 




















at the side a soldier, ‘‘I fight 
for all’’; a priest, ‘‘I pray for 
all’’; and at the bottom a 
farmer, ‘‘I pay for all.’’ 


Win the war! This should 
come first, last and all the 


time. 
Bin Hae, 


Most for Your Money 


In these strenuous times 
stick to the things you know 
about. Buy advertised goods. 
They are invariably best, most 
economical, most dependable, 
offer most service for least 
money. Whatever is adver- 
tised in The Farm Journal 
you can depend on to give 
full value for your money. 





Affectation 
By WALT MASON 


The men of simple manners 
please ; they boast not of their 
pedigrees, or look profound, or 
put on side, or get swelled up 
with futile pride. The wise 


are on the other side as nurses, or in 
whatever work they can do, and the 
slackers are few of either sex. Men and 
women are fa the world tragedy 
bravely, as the flower of our young man- 
hood is being poured by the million into 
France. Those of us who are too old to 
take up aviation, or to go into the 
trenches, can join the Home Guards, 
milk the cows and observe wheatless 
and meatless days, remembering that 
“they also serve who only stand and 
wait.”’ 

Few have stopped to count the cost in 
lives and money, as both are offered 
with prodigality. Taxes already high 
will be ney) nen wane: © — they are 
lower: The people will 


The Observatory 


Win the war! 


Better ask twice than lose your way 
once. 

Half the battle is in what you do 
before you begin. 

Few people are likely to die of infor- 
mation of the brain. 

* When it is costing so much to fill the 
stomach let us be thankful that we 
haven’t as many as a cow. 

With the Government setting the clock 
forward and lovers setting it back, it is 
hard for a respectable timepiece to know 
exactly where it is at. 


man’s every action states, ‘‘I’m just like 
other mortal skates ; I’m here a while to 
toil and spin, and try to get my harvest 
in, and when I leave this vale of groans, 
like Tom and Dick, I’ll make dry bones. ’’ 
It gives me stitches in the side to see a 
man swelled up with pride, assuming 
divers foolish airs, and who, in every 
act, declares, ‘‘The clay I’m made of is 
so fine, there wasn’t any more like mine. 
When I was formed, one fateful day, 
the Maker threw the mold away, and 
said, ‘Improvements now shall cease— 


importance seems so steep 
that all the rest of us look cheap, laugh 
at yourself a while, my friend, and let 
your affectation end. Sit down in silence 


-and review the foolish things you say | 
_and do, and realize, entre AM ol : 
how blamed ridiculous you are K 


© Wopyright, nee eter naep atin’, 
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Will Deferred-Class Farmers Be Called? — 





ANY farm’ workers 

who are in Class 2, 3 

or 4 of the Selective 
Service list, are wondering 
whether or not they are likely 
to be called into the army on 
account of the rapid depletion 
of Class 1 men. And The 
Farm Journal is getting a 
number of letters asking for 
advice, Here is a sample one : 
‘Does the War Department 
mean to call deferred-class 
farmers to the army new or 
next spring? A report to 
that effect is being circulated 
through the country. I think 
it a great mistake to call 
these farmers. And it is a 
mistake to have a report out 





‘“*T have always advocated 
it,’’ he recently said, ‘‘and we 
will yet come to it. There 
are lots of men more than 
thirty who really are doing 
nothing and who ouglit to be 
reached. ’’ 


Why Worry? 


Now, then, why worry, ‘‘Iili- 
nois Farmer,” and why not 
get busy with the planting of 
your fall wheat? That's the 
way we feel about it. Your 
Uncle Samuel is doing the best 
he knows how, and he’s likely 
to continue to keep you on the 
farm if it’s a humanly possible 
thing. Of course some of his 








that they may be called, for 
in the face of such uncertainty 
they can not afford to sow fall 
or spring grain crops, nor feed 
stock through the winter. Such talk 
really causes a decrease in food produc- 
tion, for there is no use to put out a crop 
they can not stay to reap. Kindly find 
out whether or not this report is true, 
and let the farmers know at once.’’ 
Illinois Farmer. 


Attitude of the War Department 


General Crowder recently said, we are 
informed, that 1,347,000 of the 2,248,000 
men placed in Class 1 already have been 
called to the colors. He estimated that 
some 400,000 additional men for the first 
class will be secured from the men who 
registered June 5, and that another 200,- 
000 will be added by the reclassification of 
men in the work-or-fight re-examination 
of the questionnaires now being made, 
but that extension of the age limits in 
the army draft will be necessary if the 
present rate of draft calls is continued. 
He thinks that without such additions 
the men in Class 1 would be exhausted 
before long. 

The proposal! toincrease the draft age 
for military service seems to be rap- 
idly finding favor in Congress, and both 
branches are likely to grant the increase 
as soon as Secretary Baker and General 
Crowder ask it. 

It may be several months before that 


N one county of West Virginia last 

fall, when hands were not available 
for filling silos, seven men on farms 
bought a silo-filling outfit cooperatively, 
and each of the seven helped the others 
—giving a force of seven. men at work 
on each farm filling silos. 

In a locality where a great many toma- 
toes were raised last year, it seemed 
impossible to get enough hands to har- 
vest them. The county agent and grow- 
ers who had automobiles went to the 
near-by towns each morning and took 
men, women and children to the farms 
to work during the day, returning them 
to their homes at night. Appeals were 
made through the newspapers and other- 
wise, and town people volunteered 


gladly. Sufficient labor was secured ° 


without, difficulty, and the tomato crop 
was saved. 

Theclass of a night school in one town 
volunteered to work for near-by farm- 
ers who were unable to get help to husk 


corn. In another section of the same 
state oy t found a man who 
who was a it filled by - 
the efforts of. his wife. The 





yours. 





Uncle Sam: “Furloughs are getting scarce, son, but here is 


step is taken. There are still many men 
in Class 1 who are available for military 
service, and the draft laws require ‘that 
this class shall be entirely depleted 
in every district in the country before 
any men in Class 2 are called for service 
anywhere. 

Secretary of War Baker says: ‘‘ For 
the present there are enough men in 
Class 1 sufficient for our prospective 
needs, and when the enlarged program 
of the United States is ready for pre- 
sentation to Congress we shall have 
complete data on which to base any 
recommendation for change in the age 
limits of the draft.’’ 

Under the draft laws President Wil- 
son is authorized to call any number of 
men into the army, and to deplete all 
of the five classes of men registered 
if he thinks it necessary. 

The attitude of the War Department, 
however, so far as we can judge, is that 
it does not desire to go outside of Class 1 
if it can possibly be avoided. ‘The in- 
creased age limit has apparently been 
proposed to prevent the necessity for 
drafting men outside of Class 1 for mili- 
tary service who have dependents. 

Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, seems to favor General 
Crowder’s plan to extend the draft age. 


How Some Folks Solve the Labor Problem 


county agent went to the principal of 
the local school, explained the situation, 
and secured eight boys about eighteen 
years old, who .were delighted at the 
nee of rendering real service. 

ey filled the silo, were paid $1.50 each 
for two days, and board, and the school 
allowed them to make up their class work. 

Down in Oklahoma a county agent ar- 
ranged with the chief of police and the 
judge of a near-by city court to give him 
an ‘‘ option,’’ as it were, upon all the 
vagrants and idlers arraigned—he prom- 
ising to use his best efforts to secure a 
job for every tian who expressed a wil- 
ingness to go to work on a farm. Tran- 
sient Ni pera and local idlers, alike, 
were unhesitant in deciding. Given a 
choice of jail or the county road, or of 
hard farm work at fair wages, they 
became enthusiastic back-to-the-farm 


advoeates. 
te ie 


Women’s Land Army Grows 
MEERENG of the Women’s Land 
“Lh Army of America, 


Ineorporated, was | 
: : ~at the Colony Club, New 
York city, with representatives present 
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Pitch in and help dad for a while” 





agents occasionally make mis- 
takes, and all kinds of reports 
sometimes get around; but-if 
you—and all the other folks 
who are hesitating—will just quit worry- 
ing and go ahead with the wheat, 
you’ll be doing pretty close to the 
patriotic right thing. 

This war must be won, and all of us 
must help win it. If the time does ever 
come when we farmers are really needed 
at the front, we’ll be ready, never fear ! 
And in the meantime let’s all ignore 
rumors, false alarms and half-hearted 
loyalty, and do all we can to keep the 
old farm booming along in the good 
old way. 


Beware of Hun Rumors 


The latest rumor intended to discourage 
food production comes from Colorado 
where, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, farmers are 
being told that the Government will tax 
broom-corn and other crops from $5 to 
$6 an acre. This latest lie is ridiculous. 
Look out for further attempts to dis- 
courage production by the circulation of 
rumors. Farmers and others who hear 
such rumors concerning food production 
are urged to communicate at once with 
the Editor, who will lay the matter im- 
mediately before the proper authorities 
in order that action may betaken. The 
way to stop rumors is to take "em by 
the horns at once. 


from many states. If you desire help 
of this kind write to the Women’s Land 
Army headquarters, 19 W. 44th street, 
New York, N.Y., and you will be given 
the address of the organization in your 


own state. 
a 


High-School Boys on Farms 


AST year high-school boys from the 

cities came to the farms in large 
numbers to help in the harvest. Many 
of them worked all summer. They are a 
very different type from the ordinary 
run of transient labor. They are in the 
main intelligent, high-minded young 
men, with a patridtic spirit and a keen 
sense of responsibility. Their lack of 
knowledge of farm work made them un- 


satisfactory to many farmers, but on the 


whole they made good. Thousands of 
these young men have been engaged for 
this season by the same farmers that 
hired them last summer. The first month 
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f Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 5 years for $1.50. 
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Fair Play se 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
‘faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, ‘I saw your 

advertisement in The Farm Journal.” J 


Wriuiam W. PoLk 








Gardening Under Shell Fire 


OU can’t squelch the American farmer’s grow-something 

spirit! It is bound to win the war, even under difficulties. 
Over at the front in France there is an American farm-soldier 
boy who is working odd times at a garden—think of it !—a 
pretty garden in the midst of hell let loose. Ina letter to 
the Editor he says : 

‘‘I am making a little garden, using for ornaments a 
few evergreens that are growing near us; and, instead of 
flowers, using vegetables, thereby making it useful as well 
as ornamental. Owing to flower seeds being minus, I must 
use radishes, onions, etc., but I can transplant some iris, be- 
cause that is plentiful here. Everything will be fine if a 
shell does not light in the middle of it ; and, believe me, that 
is apt to happen any time, the way they have been whistling 
of late. It’s a great outdoor sport, dad—gardening under 
shell fire—and I only hope it does not scare the plants so badly 
that they will refuse to grow.’’ 

When you read this there will be 3,000,000 Americans 
under arms, of whom more than 1,000,000 will be overseas. 
At the present rate of shipment there will be around 2,000,000 
of our boys abroad by January 1.- And we folks at home 
must garden and farm just as if we, too, were under shell fire. 


Less To-bac and More Put-back 


‘toe South has never been more prosperous than now, and 
this prosperity is largely owing to the introduction of live 
stock, crop diversification and rotation—a real live-at-home 
system of farming. 

Many large plantations that were once given over to the 
exclusive growing of cotton, tobacco or sugar-cane, are today 
also growing corn,.sorghum, cow-peas, peanuts, grains, leg- 
umes, stock, fruit, etc. The results have been markedly sat- 
isfactory, the land being improved by resting it from the wear 
of one crop, and by the addition of stable manure and nitro- 
gen-gathering plants. 

Less to-bac and more put-back is evidently a good thing. 


We Stopped His Paper 


NE of our Kansas readers lives in a town and jumps all 
over us because we suggested an honor star for each boy 
who does his patriotic duty on a farm. His letter says in part : 

“* My time is not up until 1921, but stop my paper ! ! The 
Red Star of Service and this farm talk is too much for me. 
Exempting farm boys is bosh. ... . One boy is no better 
than another when it comes to going to war. A town boy is 
just as dear to his folks asa farm boy. I hope you will see 
the error of your ways and stop such talk.’’ 

We stopped his paper—promptly. And then we cheerfully 
spent three cents on him, as follows : 

‘*We realize, with you, that there are some few cases 
where deferred classification has been abused, but we can not 
agree with you when you say that ‘one boy is no better than 
another when it comes to going to war.’ According to the 
President, Congress and the War Department, some boys are 
very much more necessary to the Nation’s good than others. 
For instance, a boy who is really raising necessary crops is 
absolutely essential to the successful conduct of the war, and 
should be given deferred classification above a boy who is not 

necessary work. 

* We admit that in his own farilly one bey is‘just as dear 
as another and justas good, but we are looking at this from 
viewpoint of the national welfare. 

‘e know of many cases’ where farm boys are staying 


rr “ 


<i thie farm and doing their ‘duty there ‘when they would much 


rather go abroad and serve in the army. If they were not 
encouraged to stay where they are, and if a great many of 
them should go to France (too many of them already have 
gone), you and I and the Nation and our Allies would sooner 
or later starve, because food production would be crippled 
seriously. ’’ 


Nine-Horse-Power Farming 


Hew wonderfully some folks are meeting the shortage of 
farm help! Outdn Indiana there’s a man who drives a 
team of six horses hitched to a disk plow, and at the same 
time leads three horses drawing a harrow. He thus works 
nine horsés and two farming implements, and does the work 
of several separate men and teams. 


Yes, John and Henry Are All Right 


ha you have a boy or a friend’s boy in one of the army camps, 
stop worrying about his moral, mental or physical welfare. 
Your Government is taking wonderful care of him. The Farm 
Journal says it. 

Recently the Editor visited a number of these training 
camps and saw things with his own eyes. Yes, Tom is all 
right—and John and -Henry and all the rest of them. And 
when their turn comes to go ‘‘over there,’’ Uncle Sam will 
still be on the job of keeping them healthy, comfortable and 
morally clean. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association buildings in the 
various camps interested us very much. Here the boys'can 
read, write, play games, and feel a bit of that ‘‘homey’’ 
touch which they long for. On the walls we especially noted 
two signs: ‘‘ Write home to mother,’’ and ‘‘ Don’t forget 
dad’’—and the way ink was flying at the time of our visit 
we feel sure that mother, dad and sweetheart were not 
forgotten. 

On the reading-room racks we saw many kinds of periodicals 
for the boys to read, free. Butno Farm Journals! We have 
remedied that, however, and now each month the Little Paper 
with its breath of home and farm will be found in all the 225 
Young Men’s Christian Association reading-rooms through- 
out the various camps. No farm boy shall feel left out jin 
the cold if we can help it. 

As for the boys abroad, why not mail your own copy of 
The Farm Journal, when you are through with it, to some 
soldier or sailor boy who will appreciate it over there? A 
wholesome whiff from the farm will cheer him in his job of 
making the Country safe for you. 


Save $32.50 an Acre! 


Heo’ many folks would willingly leave thirty-seven per 
cent of their oats or wheat out in the field each year at 
harvest time? Yet this large percentage of the feed value 
of corn is wasted when corn is husked and the stalks left in 
the field. In dollars and cents the loss amounts to $32.50 an 
acre, when corn is yielding fifty bushels an acre. _ 

Even when the dry stalks are fed as roughage, the loss i is 
not completely avoided. When corn is cured in the shock, the 
loss of feed runs very high, due to fermentations and logs. ‘of 
leaves ; and only the leaveg are eaten unless the ‘stalks are 
shredded. 

'.-When corn is put eax the silo ‘this waste, St Seed 
avoided. As silage the corn-stalks are at consumed. 
frosted corn makes satisfactory silage if harvested | ckly. 


shock may be put into the silo late the 
hasearatar =. 
Build @ silo! Sa Save the $82.50 an acre! Now ! 
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Topics i in 1 Season 








There was a foolish man 
And he bought a foolish block 
Of Yaki.Hula Common, 
A foolish mining stock ! 
And now he dines on field-mice, 
And pals with other tramps, 
Which never would have happened 
If he’d bought war savings stamps. 


wheat-and then wonder why they 


Sites men sow small, shrunken seed 
do not get a good crop. 


for alfalfa may be accomplished by scat- 
tering over the area to be seeded soil 
from another field upon which alfalfa has 
been successfully grown. The soil should 
be broadcasted at the rate of from 250 
to 500 pounds per acre, and harrowed in 
immediately. The spreading should take 
place on a cloudy day or late in the after- 
noon, as the sun’s rays are destructive 
to the germs. Soil from a sweet-clover 
field also will inoculate alfalfa. 
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help the Hun hate himself. Our Folks 
are right on the job, Mr. President ! 
There is a shortage of burlap bags. 
Save and. sell them. : 
Rats and mice will take their toll of 
wheat if it is left very long in the mow 
or stack. Call up the threshers ! 


How to treat land that is too wet for 
crops and not easily drained : Plow it in 
a very dry time, thoroughly harrow, and 
seed to redtop (herd’s-grass) and alsike 
clover. 


After the oats and peas which were 
sown for green feeding have begun to 
harden, if they are cut and cured like hay 
the stock will eat them in cold weather 

very heartily. Plenty of 





There is plump, well-de- 
veloped wheat to be had. 
Get some of it. this fall by 
running the seed through 
a fanning-mill. 

Rutabagas now. Broad- 
cast them. 


Do unto your weeds as you 
would have your neighbor 
do unto his. 

Make up for lack of ferti- 
lizer by plowing wheat land 
early and harrowing it fre- 
quently before time to sow. 
Good tillage is a temporary 
substitute. 

That Missouri man, Harry 
Leidy, certainly has some 
mighty clever easy - doing 
methods of earning ‘‘A Good 
Living and 10% !’’ Be sure 





goodness in them. 


Wheat sowed too thickly 
does not spread out so well 
as that which is thinner. A 
bushel and a half to the acre 
of good sound seed is plenty, 
to our way of thinking. 


The man who stops to 
think never will set a gang 
of men to hauling silo corn 
on a wagon with high wheels. 
Low wagons for all such 
work save a wonderful sight 
of backache. 

No hurry about laying by 
the potatoes. It is well to 
keep up shallow cultivation 
as long as the vines will 
permit. To prevent blight 
the foliage should be kept 
covered with Bordeaux until 





to read the experiences on 





age 8 Melons are Frank Loveman’s hobby. 
se aE he cleared $400 net in 1916. How much this year, Frank ? 


On this three-acre field 


the crop is matured. 
Have you had trouble in 








The hired man went to a 
minstrel shew and came 
home chuckling. ‘‘What isit,’’ he asked, 
*‘that goes around a button ?’’ ‘‘A but- 
tonhole ?’’ we ventured. .- ‘‘ No,’’ said he, 
‘‘it’s a billy goat.”’ Whereupon we gently 
led him to the door and. shut it before 
anything serious could happen to him. 

American potash production, though 
far below the requirements of the coun- 
try, is showing an encouraging increase, 
and for 1917 was about three times the 
amount reported in 1916. 

Use pieces‘of wire of good size with 
which to ground at imtervals the wire 
fence against ‘lightning. Beginning at 
the top wire give each piece a twist 


around each wire, down to the bottom, ° 


and then push ‘the end into the ground: 
Letters in regard to the advisability 
of collection and sale of old tin cans are 
being received. We are informed by a 
company engaged in detinning work, 
that cans practically free from rust and 
foreign matter are worth $12 a ton, f.o.b. 
its factory, that there are from 7,000 to 
8,000 ina ton, and» that the elleetion 
of cans is advisable only in larger towns. 


From tweiity-five''to fifty bushels of 


wheat could be saved daily on the aver- 
age farm at the time of threshing, if'a 


cloth lining were'used in the bottom of 


eee wagon to keep grain from sifting 


ud or Few farm wagops 2 hee 


Bievad From Our Note:Book 





ts F 
time to sow an alfalfa ytd ace 


(Gentle. and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but: discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to wctbouseies Our Polke, ) 











Our. dog growls because some folks do 
not carry enough insurance for present- 
day conditions. Building materials have 
all gone up, and it would be impossible 
to replace farm structures for what they 
originally cost. Therefore many old 
insurance policies are now too low in 
amount. — 


Sellers of farmers’ account-books who 
intimate that they have some connec- 
tion with federal income tax agencies 
are fakes. Thousands of these account- 
books have recently been sold at exorbi- 
tant prices in western..and midwestern 
states by agents who declared they would 
file with revenue collectors the names of 
all who did not buy, and who cited the 
penalties for improper income returns as 


specious sales arguments. Although the 
-Department-of ‘Agriculture and the In- 


ternal Revenue Bureau are anxious for 


-farmers to adopt businesslike bookkeep- 
‘ing methods; they have approved no 


eopyrighted: forms. 





YE sown now will make good fall 
a couple of months later. A 


fertigeree ob ema ped baal 


a 
" “GROH tiie” th hy tile-drains 


Bumper crops in be slab ‘Hurrah for — 
things 


"aldol and the other that will 





getting alfalfa to do well? 
Try a good application of 
ground limestone rock. Begin with one 
ton to the acre and increase till you get 
results. that.satisfy you. Four tons to 
the acre may be needed before you reach 
that point. 

It will pay to order fall fertilizers early. 
Dealers and manufacturers should know 
farmers’ needs as soon as possible, so 
that orders can be combined and car 
space used to the best advantage. Trans- 
portation difficulties require that freight 
ears be loaded to their rated capacity. 


New-Parcel-Post Rules 


N order was issued a few days ago by 
the Postmaster General which will 
simplify and facilitate shipments of farm 
products by. parcel-post over a greater 
area. Instead of the present restrictions 
as to the method of packing perishable 
articles, butter, eggs, dressed fowls, veg- 
etables, fruits, ete., may now be sent to 
any post-office that ean be reached with- 
in a reasonable time without. spoiling, 
packed in crates, boxes, baskets, or other 
suitable containers which will properly 
protect the contents and prevent escape 
of anything therefrom. 
Heretofore eggs -could be packed in 
this manner only for loca] delivery or 
from. points on, local rural routes, and 
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Easy-Doing Ways That Earn a Missouri Man 
“A Good Living and 10%” 


By EARLE W. GAGE 





Here is a western man who has fixed 
things so cleverly that mechanical 
devices and a gasoline engine now 
do most of the hard work! In this 
article there are four main things 
that any farmer anywhere can ask 
himself and in some manner apply 
to his own farm: 

1. What labor-saving helps can I 
install on my own place that will 
save my time and energy, give me 
more opportunity to rest and think, 
and thus increase my profits and 
comfort? 2. Can I not, by using a 
little gumption, turn inexpensive 
hand machinery and odds and ends 
into valuable power machines? 8. 
Why not keep everything from 
going to the scrap-heap before its 
time ? 4. Isa pump-handle as impor- 
tant as my back and my think-box ? 


“6 E even trains his hogs 
to open and shut the 
hog-house doors,’’ said 


a neighbor of Harry C. Leidy, 
a farmer near Carthage, Mo., 








verted into a power machine by 
means of another home-made 
pulley. The churmis an inex- 
pensive barret type connected 
with a similar wooden pulley. 
In the third room is tne gasoline 
engine, a pump, a lathe, an 
emery-whee! and a feed grind- 
er. A belt leads to a buzz- 
saw, a grindstone and a corn- 
sheller. A few feet away in 
a shed is the farm blacksmith 
shop. 

‘This has saved many half 
days in busy times,’’ said 
Harry Leidy, indicating the 
blacksmith shop. 

‘‘Cost is nothing, if you 
count the savings:’’ The five- 
horse-power gasoline engine, 
pump and pipe to convey water 
cost $275. The other pieces 
have been added since, one by 
one, and by making power 








who puts a methodical time- 
saver on everything. All over 
his farm, from kitchen to field, 
are little devices to prevent 
overwork and useless expendi- 
ture of energy. Leidy is considered a 
miser of time and energy, though not of 
money, for these short-cut, easy-doing 
methods have made ‘‘A Good Living 
and 10%’’ for him, by giving him more 
time to use his brain. 

The doors to the hog house swing from 
hinges at the top. hee going in or out 
puts his nose against the bottom and 
pushes and the door swings up and in- 
ward or up and outward and drops back 
into place, scratching the hog’s back 
while he walks. The door always is shut 
and the house warm in winter. 

It is natural to suppose that a farmer 
who takes this trouble with doors has a 
loading dock. Leidy considers his back 
too valuable to wrestle with a hog. 

He never lifts a wagon-bed or hayrack 
off or on a wagon. A rope is fastened 
under the wagon-bed in a sling. Then 
he raises the bed slowly and easily 
with # windlass made from parts of an 
old binder and a gaspipe. He slips some 
crossbars under the wagon-bed and 
leaves it in the top of the machine shed. 
Then he moves the wagon over to the 
other side of the shed under the hayrack 
and lets the hayrack down on the wagon 
by the same windlass. 

He used to flirt with the pump-handle. 
Now a gasoline engine does the work, 
the arm muscles being conserved for 


AM in the heartiest sympathy 
with your “Good Living and 
' 10%” campaign. It seems to me 
just and right and most necessary to the future 
well-being not only of the farmer but of all 
the people of the United States. 

Gifford Pinchot. 


If our Nation is to live and prosper it will do 
so because agriculture is as well or better 
paid than manufacture. Then and not till 
en will the farm be attractive to the young 
man. The remedy must come through organi- 
zation and cooperation, by shortening the road 
between. the producer and the consumer. We 
must have producers of food products and 
they should be insured “ A Good. Living and 
10% ” profit. Oliver Wilson, 
7) Master,. National Grange. 


— gn whith you have Sarin pete A 
This is in line with the best prisclpis of ye 
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gine working for him. 


While he reads he can hear the hum of the gasoline en- 
It takes the blue out of Monday 


and puts the sat in Saturday 


something more profitable than water- 
ing stock. And the gasoline engine is 
no doubt the biggest time-saver about 
the farm. This engine does the hardest 
part of the washing—takes the blue out 
of Monday. And it does other stunts. 

Across from the modern farm home, 
reached by a covered walk with a con- 
crete floor, latticed and vine-covered 
sides, is the Leidy workshop and power 
plant, one of the most valuable parts of 
the eighty-acre farm. When the Leidys 
built their new home, the old house was 
made into the power and work plant. 

In the first room is the washing- 
machine, geared to and driven by a steel 
rod or drive shaft that runs through the 
three rooms, near the ceiling. An ordi- 
nary inexpensive hand washing-machine 
witha large balance-wheel was converted 
into a power washer. The balance- 
wheel rests against a wooden pulley con- 
nected by belt to the drive shaft. This 
pulley was made on the farm lathe from 
two boards nailed together with the 
grain crosswise and faced with a piece 
of old rubber belting to give it the fric- 
tion that turns the balance-wheel. When 
the washing-machine lid is lifted the ma- 
chine stops automatically. An old cook- 
stove heats the water in the laundry. 

The next room is the farm dairy. An 
ordinary cream separator has been con- 


Comments and Personal Experiences 


management and will undoubtedly meet the 
approval of farm leaders. The Government . 

















pieces out of hand pieces the 
cost has been exeeptionally low. 
This farm family does not con- 
‘ sider such improvements lux- 
uries, as so many do, but neces- 
sities to make the farm both livable and 
profitable. A bathroom in-the house and 
building a cesspool cost. little, for Harry 
Leidy did his own plumbing. He also built 
a refrigerator of wood, making double 
walls and stuffing them. with sawdust. 
The cost was Jess than $5, but it is large 
enough to hold a large eanef cream and 
a quarter of beef or a dressed hog. 

The same .idea of economy of time 
holds in the field. Men whohave worked 
with Leidy say he never starts a job 
until he has figured out just the right 
way of doing it. If he drives into a field 
for a load of shock wheat, he has fig- 
ured out the route that will bring him 
back to the gate for the last of the fifteen 
or eighteen shocks, or as many as he has 
figured out that the team can pull. 

It is really remarkable how much these 
things count for on a farm in the long 
run. He runs his farm himself with very 
little extra help, and he finds time for 
lots of smiles and fun. . A_ row-boat, 
a hunting dog, and a good collection of 
guns and fishing-tackle, shew he is not 
averse to vacations, 

Here is a man who works and succeeds, 
yet it is safe to predict that he will never 
go on to a scrap-heap as ‘@ broken-down 

armer. This is because ‘he has discov- 
ered that his head can save his hands a 
lot of hard knocks. 


through the United States Foed 
Administration has gone’on record 
in favor of the principle that 
farmers should receive cost of production plus 
a fair profit for the products which they sell ; 
and if this principle were to-be applied to ali 
products which the farmer grows there would 
bea revolution in farming and the condition of 
agriculture would be immensely improved. 
Chas. W. Holman, Secretary, 
Federal Board of Farm sac as 


I note your comments that ture must 
have a voice in the ‘councils .of the Nation. 
You are entirely right. We donotsend oe 
farmers to our legislative’ . Phe tro 

farmers : 













is mostly with the ives in re 
ease. When the en-and the can- 
didates come aro ; the farmer’s 
vote, they Pose on ag itt : in his me oe : 
A ‘is on, and the fifer- believes them. 


[Continued on pores 
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Suspense 


HE saddest job on earth is waiting, for 

good or ill—it’s just the same; at other 
times the heurs skating, but when we wait 
they’re halt and lame. Some dire misfortune 
we are dreading ; the waiting’s worse than is 
the blow ; we say, “ We'd think it better sled- 
ding, if grief would do its worst and go.” The 
man who’s waiting for the sheriff to lead him 
to the gallows floor, and there reduce him to 
a seraph, is glad when all the waiting’s o’er. 
We wait and wait and wait for dinner, and 
when it’s dished, some two hours late, our ap- 
petite that was a winner, has jumped its job 
and pulled its freight. When we are young 
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we’re sadly waiting for limping years to 
make us men; when manhood comes its cares 
we're hating, and wish that we were kids 
again. We're waiting always, waiting ever, 
for something foul, or something fair; the 
end will come to waiting never, until we wait 
for harps up there. Walt Mason. 
{Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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More Honor States 


Thirteen states have now ratified the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment, two more than in 
the list we last printed. Here are the names: 
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State Ratified _ Population 
1. Mississippi... Jan. 8 1,501,345 
2. Virginia .... Jan. 11 1,951,521 
3. Kentucky ... Jan. 14 2,024,353 
4. N. Dakota... Jan. 26 706,699 
5. S. Carolina. .. Feb. 8 1,515,400 - 
6. Maryland ... Feb. 18 1,292,561 
7. Montana... . Feb. 19 952,478 
&, PERM so os Mar. 4 3,896,542 
9. Delaware ... Mar, 18 234,710 
10. S. Dakota ... Mar. 20 626,359 
11. Massachusetts Apr. 2 3,939,561 
12. Arizona .... May 24 409,208 
13. Georgia .... June 26 2,486,544 


The amendment must be ratified by only 
twenty-three more states to become effective. 














me ty Engine 


IENERATIONS know that the name- 
js] Plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 
product assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6 H. P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 


You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 





























Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 
render and 
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: Shotguns and Shotshells 
for Shooting Right 


ETTING the bulge on your years work means a 

lot—a lot more if you love dog and gun. By getting 
yourself in trim with the right amount and kind of re- 
creation, you will tackle next year's work with more vim. 





There is much additional satisfaction in store for you if you buy «a 
Remington UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun for your days off this 
Fall. When your well earned chance comes to bag some game, you will then 
have in your hands a gun made to shoot right. Guns.of the same design helped 
win the Grand Prize, highest of possible SL oxdon. “For Modern Firearms and 
Ammunition, awarded to Remington UMC at theSan Francisco Exposition. 


The wonderful Wetproof process invented for and exclusively 
used in the manufacture of Remington UMC Smokeless“ Arrow” 
and “Nitro Club” Steel Lined Shotshells, has been pronounced the 
greatest advance in shotshell manufacture in a decade. These shells 
as now made are the first completely wetproof shells. Another 
Remington UMC contribution to shooting right. 


In black fowder, buy the old reliable Remington UMC “ New 
Club.” now Wetproof sealed at turnover and top wad. 


Sold by Hardware and Sforting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





























Who Fills Your Silo? 





ENSILAGE CUTTER & 
iT THROWS ry 





There’s oe one way of being sure of a full Silo of clean 
cut ge. That is to fill with your own equipment. 
A Sor 4H. P. line engine will operate as PAPEC. 
If a saving of $75.00 to $150.00 yearly appeals to you, 
write today for our new 1918 catalogue—it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., 102 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
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Taming the Lightning Stroke 
By W. C. SHINN 


F there was ever a time when it is im- 

portant to protect buildings from light- 
ning, that time is now. 

High prices for grain, live stock and 
all other farm products make protection 
imperative, to say nothing about the 
patriotic impulse that should prompt us 
all to save- foodstuffs that are so badly 
needed by our Country and our Allies. 

Another important reason for. protec- 
tion is that it will cost less this year 
than it has ever before, if you consider 
the increase in the value of thé building 
to be protected. 

Buildings made of wood, stone or brick 
should always be protected by lightning- 
rods, for those building materials are not 
good carriers of electricity ; they offer 
resistance to electricity. The lightning 
stroke always occurs where the elec- 
tricity has been obstructed: when it 
breaks through, that is the stroke. If 
you equip your building with proper 
carriers, and therefore prevent the elec- 
tricity from becoming obstructed, you 
need never fear lightning. 

However, it is not only necessary to 
have a lightning-rod of high quality, 
carefully made, but it is highly impor- 
tant that it be properly applied by a 
man who onderctaliiie the principles of 
lightning control. 

Even if one is expert at the me- 
chanical work involved, and the job ap- 
parently is simple, it is best to secure 
the services of a professional. What 
you want is protection from lightning, 
not lightning-rods. There is no use having 
rods put upon your building unless they 
are the right kind and are properly put 
on ; and you want to know that they are 
put on right. Then you can forget all 
about lightning dangers and read your 
paper while the storm rages outside. 





Help! the Hessians Are Here! 


If a foreign army should land on Long Island 
and send marauding expeditions from there 
into other parts of our Country, pillaging 
farms and wasting crops, it would be but a 
short time until the whole Nation would be in 
arms to rout the foe. 

Such a foe is already. present—the Hessian 


_ fly. Like his namesake, the hired Hessian 


soldier who brought this pest to our Country 
in 1776, the Hessian fly has never been es- 
teemed for my Ege it has done. On the 
contrary it has been the arch enemy of wheat 
raisers ever since it began its deadly work on 
Long Island in 1779. Now it is a curse: in 
state. Its damage each year is measured 
in millions of dollars. 

But how shall we fight the pest, and when ? 
There are seven things to do to drive this foe 
to the last trenches and beyond, and part of 
them should be done now. 

First, burn or disk thoroughly all the stub- 
ble .or ruined wheat as soon as the wheat is 
harvested. This will destroy the “ flaxseeds ” 
(a form of the pest) in the parts of the stalks 
left standing by the binder or header. 

Second, plow deeply, before August 14, all 
stubble and ruined wheat. 

Third, prepare a good seed-bed. After plow- 
ing or disking the stubble of whatever crop 
precedes the wheat, harrow the ground every 
week or ten days up to seeding time. The 
last cultivations should be shallow so that 
there will be firm soil beneath and two or 
three inches of loose surface soil. : 

Fourth, sow a trap crop. By this is meant 
seeding with wheat a few strips around the 
field late in August or early in September, on 
which the flies will lay their eggs until frost. 
Then plow the trap crop under or. disk it 
thoroughly before sowing the main crop of 
wheat. ‘ 

Fifth, sow the wheat late—not before Sep - 
tember 10 in any state. Next month we will 
givesafedates for seeding indifferent sections. 

Sixth, use only best seed, and fertilizer if it 
can be secured. 


Seventh, te. All the people in a com- 
“munity shout saaake together. One field in 





twenty, if not handled right, is a menace to 
the whole neighborhood. BED sr LIA 
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The Silo, the ce pee of the Farm 


= M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK, Stock Editor 











Wooden silo 


Brick silo 


URING the last few years stock- 
[Dries have floundered around 
“ quite a bit and occasionally one 
has hit a rock and gone down. Fortu- 
nately, every stock-raiser can have a 
lighthouse that will keep him, as well as 
an occasional neighbor, off the rocks and 
guide the way to better farming and 
bigger profits. That lighthouse is the silo. 
There is no longer any doubt that silos 
point the way to safe farming. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users have killed all the 
doubt. Two farms in three in Wiscon- 
sin have silos. Thirty-six silos were 
represented at a farmers’ meeting in 
Hennepin county, Minn., last summer, 
and later twenty-nine new silos could be 
traced directly to the satisfaction given 
by the thirty-six already built. Truly, 
one silo built another. 

In more ways than one a well-filled silo 
keeps stock-raisers off the rocks. The 
use of silage cheapens beef, milk, mut- 
ton and wool by cutting down the amount 
of grain needed. Eight years’ feeding 
tests in Indiana show a profit of $15.24 
a head for steers fed on silage as com- 
pared with $8.85 for those fed no silage, 
or $6.39 in favor of silage. In Ohio 
seventeen per cent more milk and 
twenty-eight per cent more butterfat 
were obtained from cows fed largely on 
silage as compared with cows fed heavily 
on grain. Silage produced butterfat at 
a cost of thirteen cents a pound, and the 
grain ration twenty-two cents a pound. 
Silage is valuable for lambs in the feed 
lot, and for wintering the breeding ewes. 


Silos are the greatest food savers . 


known to stock-raisers. An acre of corn 
fodder put into a silo has more food 
value than an acre of corn. There are 
several. reasons for this. One is that 
when corn is put into the silo none of it 
is wasted. The whole plant except the 


root goes in; when it comes out it is so | 


palatable that the cattle, horses and 
sheep eat it with a relish. Another 
economy is that the corn is stored at .a 
time when it contains the greatest 
amount of nutrients. As soon as the 
corn is removed from the field, winter 
wheat ean be seeded. 

Every person with a dozen cows should 
have a silo. The diameter should be de- 
termined by the number of animals. For 
twelve cows, make silo-ten feet wide and 
thirty feet high; fifteen cows, twelve 
feet wide and twenty-six feet high; 
twenty cows, twelve feet wide and 














Poured concrete Cement stave 
thirty-two feet high ; twenty-five cows, 
twelve feet wide and thirty-eight feet 
high ; thirty cows, fourteen feet wide 
and thirty-four feet high. Six differ- 
ent types of dependable silos are shown 
on this page. 

Two years ago Elmore Engle, of Wy- 
oming, built a silo which cost $55. He 
began to keep account to see whether it 
returned him any profit. His cream 
checks for one month amounted to $29.31 


‘more than the same month the year be- 


fore. He was milking the same cows 
and -they had been milked about the 


‘same length of time after freshening. 


The feed was the same except that the 
corn was from the silo instead of from 
a feed.bin. At that rate the silo paid 
for itself in two months. ~ 

The*filling season, when kernels are 
dented, is‘close at hand. Every stock- 
raiser should build a silo, for the stock 
farm: without a silo is only half a farm. 
The-silé is the one place where $1.50 
corn realizes $3 a bushel when fed. 


Cleaning Milking Machines 
LACING the rubber tubes and teat 
eups of a milking machine in an anti- 
septic solution while not in use will keep 
them clean with very little trouble. Salt 
water is often used, and whatever solu- 
tion is used should contain salt because 
of.its preservative effect on rubber. 
Salt water alone is not very effective 


in keeping the tubes and teat eups sani- 
tary. The addition of a small amount’ 


of chloride of lime will make the brine 
solution germicidal as well as antiseptic. 
The solution that has been found:best is 


made of eight and one-half gallons of. 


water, ten pounds of salt and one-quarter 


pound of chloride of lime. . Fresh chloride’ 


of lime should be added each week to 
keep the solution at proper strength. 
The odor of chloride of lime can not be 
detected in the milk. 


This solution has been tested just to de- | 


termine what results it would give when 
used under ordinary farm conditions. 
When it was being tested, the tubes and 
cups were placed in the solution imme- 
diately after each milking, being first 
rinsed in cold water, while the tops were 
thoroughly washed ‘with hot water and 
washing-powder and the pails sterilized 
with steam. Once a. week the tubes 
and cups were Renate Ag cleaned with 
hot water containing’ ‘sods, i, 


and were 





Clay block Metal silo 
scrubbed with long brushes. The milk 
drawn from the machines contained no 
more bacteria than is found in certified 
milk. P. T. Hines. 


——__—»—-— 


Bring Home a Blue Ribbon 


IM says that nothing speaks so well 

for a farm as a well-mannered, well- 
groomed horse shown at a fair, even if 
the animal does not bring home a blue 
ribbon. 

Draft horses are shown at halter ex- 
cept in the case of draft teams. Rope 
halters are all right to use. Draft stal- 
lions should be shown with heavy bridles. 
Horses should be taught to stand and to 
lead before they are placed in the ring. 

Good condition and good manners in 
the show ring will not be of much value 
unless the horses are well groomed. Use 
the comb and fibre-brush followed by the 
hair-brush every day. To remove dirt, 
dampened sawdust should be rubbed into 
the hair and brushed out with a stiff 
bristled brush. The mane and tail should 
be combed daily. Tangled parts should 
be separated with the fingers, since the 
comb is likely to pull out the hair. The 
appearance of the animal is improved 
by singeing the long hairs about the 
jaws and ears with a lighted candle. 





Mystery in Sheep Raising? 
aia making money from them,’’ said 
A. ©. Huffman, an Indiana stock- 
man, in reply to my query as to why he 
keeps sheep. 


| * $* Feel this goods,”’ he continued, hold- 


ing out his arm so that I might inspect 
his. coat-sleeve. ‘‘I paid $30 for this 


suit, and a year ago I bought a better 
“one for $20, with much more wool in it. 


Do you know why that is? It’ s because 


| $0 many of uS gave up sheep raising. 
‘When we lost money on sheep, it was 


simply because ‘we didn’t take the time 
to study: them ‘as we did our other stock. 
People seem-to have the idea that there’s 
something mysterious about sheep rais- 
ing, but there isn’t any more mystery 
about them than any other stock. All 
they need is proper care and attention. 
‘“Some people may think there’s noth- 


ing profitable in sheep raising, but we 


have proved to our own satisfaction that 
it pays. Any wideawake farmer can 
make money with sheep now. A ¢om- 
munity clab has helped tis.”” F) T. MeF, 
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NoMoney Down 
et No payment 


3 yas 


This remark- 
able no-money-down, 
no-payment-until-60-days 
offer is use we 
want you to actually see 
— on yourown place why 
e Majestic Separator 
gives the most efficient 
resultsatleastcost. Try 
this marvelousCreamSep- 
arator on 30 days’ free trial. 
See how it skims warm or cold 
milk down to the last drop. 
See how much easier and 
quicker it works than 
any other separator you've 
ever used. Find how eco- 
nomical it is, how easy it 
is to clean. Find out 
“hs just as others have 
by actual test. 
Mr. Penrod says: 


best that goes to creamery. Tests 
54 to 60 all summer.” If 30 days” 

free trial proves the “Majestic” the 
best and you decide to keep it, then make first 
small payment 60 days after it arrives and bai- 
ance in equal 60-day payments thereafter. This 
gives you a full 


Year To Pay 


i — breaking offer made ray 

tremendous n organization 
wo eh v2. 000,000 capital and 2,000,000 eee 
behind it. You make no deposit. No C.O. D. 
Noreferences. We send you any size “Majestic” 
you select without one cent in advance. Then 
—— you’ ve tested it for 30 days free, if you —_— 

tisfied, return it to us and we pay fr: freight both 


Send for Free Book 


the great “Majestic”, ‘Also full full “Jetails 





facts —_ the : ; 
our no-money o-payment-until-60-days, yoar- 
to-pay Farm Credi fit Plan. for book today. 


Re Hartman ad 4044 LaSalle St., Dept. 1281 Chicoge 


A White Scoteh Octo Ox ge gh 
Will raise $300 worth puppies 
a year. hs will help ron bu dt rift 


stamps, Liberty bon 

=. etc. Wesecn hd White hite 

Collies more table than chick- 

ens. Children vet their; oxaliy. ways. 
A we hite 





thrives on a few sc a kind 

word, Ours are coun’ 

pedigree stock, faithfu ra- 
ill 


w 
will make. Write fz listo ppies. 





$25 :25 Holsteins 525 


Five weeks old—15-16 pure—$25 crated. 
Two months old, $40. 

Registered Bulls two months old, $70. 
High-grade two-year springers, $125. 
Cows crated $150. Write us for Car lots. 
Buy the best it pays in the end. 


a J. A. Roberts Stock Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
/ (RAISE HARES FOR US| 
Zealands and Giards. 














Bie frost alustrated sm aa a 
LABORA PPLY CO. 


Dept. N. 2841 Ridge A’ 





BUY THE GENUINE ae oy 


MILK COOLER AERATOR 


Aeratez as weil as cools miik 
Recommended leading creameries and pro- 
ducers. If your y ae cannot supply. ¥' you, write 
for special ofer. Descriptive folder 
Milk Cooler Co., Dept. A, Cortland. N. nN. ¥. 


BOYS Here’s Your Chance! 


Te get a valuable, purebred dairy calf. Iam giving away two 

#00 Red Cross calves. A Holstein and a Jersey—wonderful 

animals. Don't you want one for your very own? Then 

Niere’s your big opportunity. Don’t wait. Den't delay. Sit 

down pow o Kimball” write me for details of my ol Ww offer. Address 
eee 


s Dairy Farmer, Box 71, Waterloo, lowa 


C.en4 Chester White Roars. Bred gilts. Young 
G. stock a specialty No kin. Prolific large kind, 
I ‘a prices and cireuiars. F. Rachush, Seiota, IHinots. 

































THE FARM JOURNAL 


Brief Items for Stockmen 


LFALFA, blue-grass, clover, cow-peas, rape 
and soy-beans all make valuable pastur- 
age for the brood sow and her fall litter. 


Gas masks for horses! About 5,000 are 
being made every day and sent to France, so 
that every horse in the United States army 
will soon be equipped. 


Raising sheep and swine and cattle, 
That will help to win the battle ; 
Meat must help to feed the Nation 
Says the Food Administration. 


Twenty-four dollars were realized for every 
dollar expended in tick eradication work in 
Alabama last year. The cattle there were in- 
creased in value $10 a head. 


Three years ago there were no cows being 
milked in this section for cream production 
purposes. At the end of the year 1917 the 
census showed about 2,400 cows being milked, 
and the industry still grows. F. C., Alabama. 


Thirty-two heifers were sold at a calf-club 
sale for a total of $3,117.50, or an average of 
$97.42 per head, in Knox county, Mo. The 
heifers were all high-grade Holsteins and all 
except four of these heifers go back to mem- 
bers of the club. . 


Did you ever stop to think that it makes a 
difference in the yield of crops whether you 








Stock intinn 


Grain farming 


sell your grain or feed it? The illustration 
shows the difference in yields of oats on 
farms where the bulk of the crops is fed and 
where the bulk is sold on the market. The 
advantage is seven bushels of oats per acre 
in favor of raising stock and feeding the 
crops. Market the crops on four feet! 


These sultry days it takes more work to keep 
dairy utensils clean and sweet. The things 
the scientific people call “ bacteria,” and which 
some of us laughed at until a. few years ago, 
multiply fast in hot weather, unless the pails 
and cans are scrubbed until they shine. So, 
shine and scald, and scald and shine, every 
mother’s son of you! 


All commercial stock-yards were placed 
under government regulations July 25. Every 
yard, as well as every commission merchant 
and live-stock dealer, must now have a license. 
The Government will also work out a system 
of grading meat animals. The Bureau of 
Markets took charge of sending out reports 
of stock receipts and prices June 1. 


A clear view of the European meat situation 
at present is secured by reducing the number 
of animals to the actual amount of dressed 
meat they will yield. Figuring that each beef 
animal is equivalent to 500 pounds of dressed 
meat, each sheep forty pounds, and each hog 
150 pounds, the various countries have suffered 
losses in their total meat supplies as follows: 
Allies as a group, 28.7 per cent; England, 
12.5; Belgium, 82; France, 21.4; Italy, 17.8; 


| Germany, 36.3; European Neutrals, .9. The 
| total number of cattle, sheep and hogs now in 





the United States is about 187,000,000, accord- 
ing to best estimates, and Europe has lost 
100,000,000—more than half as many. We 
must raise more stock to overcome this great 
shortage, and keep what we have growing. 













































Don’t Throw 


That Old | 
Tire Away— | 





Reinforce it with a Goodyear 
Inside Tire Protector. and i 
get many extra miles 








EW tires are completely 
worn out when. thrown 


away. Most of them are 
capable of considerable extra eit 
mileage if given a little help. 3 
The Goodyear Inside Tire 
Protector is designed to pro- | 
vide complete and dependable ‘ 
reinforcement for the worn . 
or weakened casing. Care- 4 
fully made, of fine materials, q 
it is a means of getting at low ; 
cost many miles that would 3 
otherwise be lost. Try a 
Goodyear Inside Tire Pro- 
tector inone of your worntires. _ 
t costs little and saves much. - 7 
Remember, the last thousand 
miles are the cheapest. 





The Goodyear Tire-Saver 
Kit is an assortment of the 
most needed tire accessories 
handily arranged in a 
compact package. Your 
car should carry one. 
































This calf club boy is prep his father 


a lesson in feeding calves 
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TIRE SAVERS 
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War Rations for Steers 


ALKS with leading cattle feeders of 

the country bring out: the fact that 
strict: economy must be . tised..in 
feeding beef cattle. Many feeders have 
been in the habit of giving a long feed 
of corn to make their stock heavy in 
weight and prime in quality, but they 
have learned that the market for live 
cattle must be high if they are to make 
a profit that way. 

Many feeders lost money on steers 
last winter, because the demand for long- 
fed prime steers was not large enough 
to warraft a strong market. The popu- 
lar demand has been for the cheaper 
grades of beef. 

Silage will play an important part in 
finishing next winter’s beef. eeders 
are planning to graze the stock until the 
silage is ready for use, and have gp 

e 


take the place of pasture during 
winter. They figure on a. short grain 
ree to give the steers a little better 
nish. 


his is what 7 a term war 
J. M. 


rations. Carroll. 


All-the-Year Hog Pasture 


Pasture is a pig’s paradise. The longer 
the pasture lasts, the bigger will be the 
paradise. If the pasture lasts all year, 
the pigs will have an everlasting para- 
dise until, they become pork. ere is 
the way to have a lasting paradise for 
sixty to seventy-five head of hogs: 

Divide the pasture into four parts 
having the relative size of the four lots 
shown, and put a watering trough in the 
middle. ‘ Handle the lots as follows : 

Lot 1: Sow with rye late in August or 
early in September, about one and one- 
half te two bushels of seed to the acre. 
This will do to pasture from December 
to May. In the spring plow the rye 
under and sow soy-beans for pasture the 
following September and October. 

Lot 2: This lot needs no attention until 
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early next spring, when oats and rape | 


should be seeded on it to furnish pasture 


for the hogs as soon as they are removed | 


from the rye on Lot lin 
keep them supplied with pasture till the 
last of June. 
in August until the soy-beans are ready 


on Lot 1. Then when the hogs are placed 


on the soy-beans, Lot 2 ean be plowed 
under afd seeded with rye which will 
do te pasture in December, and until 
the following May. 

Lot 3: This lot should be seeded with 
rape about the first of M It can be 
pastured from the‘last of June until the 
middle of August when the hogs are 
put back on Lot 2. It can be pastured 
again when the hogs are through with 
the -soy-beans on Lot 1, until the rye is 
ready on Lot 2. 

Lot 4: This is a permanent pasture of 
alfalfa, and should be seeded the latter 
part of August. This lot is used asa 
sort of a reserve pasture for times when 
other lots might not be ready for use, or 
could not be used very conveniently. 





Lot 1*3A. |Lot 3=2A. 


Dec.toMay July; August 
Sept.andOct. | Oct., Nov. 

















Lot 2=3A. |Lot 4=2A 


June. Any time. 














—. Sept. (Alfalfa). 


* 


ay. This will | 
It ean be pastured again | 








You’Can’t Afford This 
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No farmer is rich enough to feed 40-cent butter to his hogs 
or his: calves in partially skimmed milk. 


It's a waste of money. 


It's a waste of food. 


It's a waste that your pocketbook, your neighbors, your country, 


all condemn. 


But it’s a waste that is going on today on every cow-owner’s place 


where an inferior or half-worn-out cream separator is 


being used, or where 


the farmer is skimming by the wasteful “ gravity” method. 


And it's a wholly unnecessary waste, too. 


Because a De Laval Cream Separator will soon save enough cream 
to pay for itself, and put a stop to all the waste of cream and time and 


labor for many years to come. 


There is no other cream- separator that can compare with the 
De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of operation, freedom from 


repairs, and durability. 


It's the world’s greatest cream saver. 


Order De Laval when you need it most and let it begin saving 
your vi. now 


for you right away. R 
en such a 


er, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the | 


crzam 
that a De Laval may be bought for cash or 


local De Laval agent, 
Ge kantt ailictas kelve. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 




















FARM WAGON 


>» High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
tires. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Strect, Quincy, 






Ss 


or wood wheels to fit 
nm parts of all kinds. Write 
lustrated in colors, . 





A “sweet” churn makes good butter 
Churns—and all dairy utensils—need the 
help of a ‘gentle, pure, effective grease 
dissolvent, like Gold Dust. Serub the in- 
side of the churn with a brush and hot 
water to whieh a heaping tablespoonful 
of Gold Dust has been added. Rinse 
with hot water. There’s no “soap left 
behind” when Gold Dust is used. And Gold 
Dust purifies, too, beeause it so thoroughly 
cleanses. 
: ya 
mah | 
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Write W. C. KENYON & SONS, Box 57, Elgin, Wh 
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I ESPITE the enormous popularity and sale 

of Goodyear Tubes less than one-seventh 
of one per cent of them ever come back for 
adjustment—less than one in seven hundred. 
This is due in large part to the severe‘‘twenty- 
four hour test’? which every Goodyear Tube 
must pass with perfect score before ft is 
allowed to leave the factory. 


Goodyear Tubes Lead 
All OtherTubesin Sales 











Turn Cutlery Steel Into Your Fields! 


Do It Early DISK 
With Clark H ARROWS 


That's what the disks are made of—a special cutlery steel—forged edge (cut 
out or solid)—so sharp and sturdy that 
mother earth crumbles into tiny particles 
just es you want her to, 

ulverize the soil early this Spring. Get 
it in the best condition to give the world 
bigger and better crops—and make it a 
poor season for Lady Insect and her family. 












It’s a valuable one to have; tells what you need 
to know about “The Soil and Its Tillage.” With 
it, we will gladly send our complete Implement 
Catalog names of your nearest dealers in 
CiarK “Cutaway” Implements, 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original CLARK Disk Hagrows 
and Plows, 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 





309 Main Street, Higganum, Connecticut 
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“ A Good Living and 10% ” 
[Continued from page 8] 


When they get elected, they forget all about 
their promises. Now this is not strange. It 
has always been so. ‘Because human thought 
runs in a groove dug by the hand of occupa- 
tion and temperament.” As you state, there is 
only one thing to-do—elect more real farmers 
to public ce, and the result will be a 
stronger and a greater Nation: You are 
doing a great work in keeping this matter of 
“A Good Living and 10% ” before the people. 
I hope you will keep so everlastingly at it 
that success may come. : 

J. H. Kimble, 

President, Farmers’ National Congress. 


<—>—____- 


15 Cents a Dozen Premium 


The Saline County Poultry Association, Mar- 
shall, Mo., has been organized two years. 
Through its efforts the members are enabled 
to seeure fifteen cents a dozen above market 
price for eggs. The eggs are sent to a buyer 
of high-class eggs in New York. 

At first there were but two or three ship- 
pers, but the number grew steadily and the 
membership increased to more than a hun- 


| dred. This marketing association came as a 


result of an association-which at first prac- 
tised collective buying of building materials, 
feeds, supplies and the like. 


A $3,300 Story 


The story began out in Okanogan county, 

ash., some years ago. Three neighboring 
families raised hogs, but neither one had a 
carload ready for market at one time. So, 
being neighborly, they arfanged to have their 
hogs ready at the same time, combined them, 
and shipped a carload. They found it paid to 
be neighborly. This arrangement grew into the 
Loomis Live Stock Association, Loomis, Wash. 

Other communities heard of this and began 
to market their stock the same way. Cooper- 
ative shipping was soon common. Then the 
people of the county began to organize live- 
stock associations. Now there are twelve of 
these associations. Last year the members of 
one association shipped 480 head of stock to 
market at one time; and that’s where the 
$3,300 comes in, for their stock netted that 
much more than if they had sold individually 


| in small lots. 


In addition to better prices, better shipping 


| facilities have been seeured. Railways have 
| agreed to make up special trains for several 


associations, reducing the time in transit, 
hence lessening the shrinkage which accom- 
panies shipping, and the transit feed. 


a 


How I Sell Sorghum Molasses 


“Somewhere there is some one that wants 


| just what you have to sell and is willing to 


pay a reasonable price for same. If you have 
something to sell, find that person and your 
article is well sold.” This line of reasoning led 


| the writer two years ago to begin a search fer 
| these who wanted to buy a supply of farm- 


made sorghum molasses. I knew that a large 
per cent of the people who live in the city 
were born on a farm and remembered the 
childhood taste of sorghum molasses and cakes 


| for breakfast. I believed that if I recalled 








this experience to them, and at the same time 
gave them an opportunity to live it over again, 
I could sell my oversupply at.a satisfactory 
profit. 

This molasses was made of sorghum, in the 
regular way, using every precaution to obtain 
a good and clear sirup. The molasses while 
warm was put into pint bottles and tightly 
corked. These bottles were then attractively 
ae and labeled and packed in neat cases 
holding eight bottles. 

I secured a list of business and professional 
men living in the city, and to each of these 
mailed a general form letter inclosing a small 
attractive folder that would tend to interest 
them. The letter gave a delivered price per 
ease, and an offer to refund their money if 
the sorghum molasses was not as represented 
and if it did not have the “ pleasant taste of 
boyhood days,”’ 

No one asked for a refund of the money, 
and orders came immediately; and then orders 
from their friends, and later repeat orders. 
The entire output was easily sold. The buyers 
were satisfied and I got closer to “A 
Living and 10%.” : 

You can do the same thing with some proed- 
uct of your farm—honey, heifers, hens, or 
whatever it may be. Get busy! oes 
Saltillo, Miss. 




























The Toulouse is considered the largest 
and most profitable of the goose family 


but the industry is not carried on 

so extensively as that of green 
ducks.” The demand for geese is not 
constant, although there is a limited de- 
mand the year around. The trade is best 
during the winter months, and especially 
at the holiday seasons. 

Geese are natural grazers ; ten geese 
will eat as much grass as a cow. Geese 
live to a great age. The females are 
reliable and productive for many years. 

Goose feathers are usually worth about 
thirty-five cents a pound. It takes the 
feathers of four geese to make a pound. 
White goose feathers are more valuable 
than colored ones. 

It is claimed that the Toulouse is the 
most profitable breed to raise. It not 
only grows larger, but it matures quicker 
than any other breed. Toulouse geese 
-are not so much inclined to roam, and 
they grow more rapidly and accumulate 
fat faster than other breeds. 

Ducks are more prolific than geese, 
and artificial methods are resorted to in 
hatching and rearing the young. At 
eight weeks of age a pair of ducklings 
will average about nine pounds. They are 
then known as green ducks, and are in 
demand.» At ten weeks old they will 
weigh from nine to fourteen pounds to 
the pair. The best prices are obtained 
about May I, but from. then-until July 
the price gradually grows less. From 
July to September pricés for green ducks 
remain unchanged. From September 
to November they again command good 
prices, 

Ducklings are rapid growers. When 
a duckling comes out of the shell it 
weighs two and a quarter ounces. 

The Weber Brothers, in Farm Jour- 
nal’s booklet, ‘‘ Duck Dollars,’’ 


(joe goose culture is profitable, 
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Profits in Ducks and Geese 


‘By MICHAEL K. BOYER 
-. Poultry Editor 


White duck feathers sell for thirty- 
seven to thirty-nine cents a pound, while 
colored feathers run from seventeen to 
twenty-three cents. 

While a body of water affords. much 
needed exercise for both geese and 
ducks, it is possible to profitably keep 
water-fowl exelusivély on dry land, 
Breeding fowls will keep down surplus 
fat and give better fertility to their 
eggs when allowed to bathe regularly 
each day; but stock being grown for 
market should be given as little exer- 
cise as. possible for best and quickest 
results, 

A point in favor of water-fow] is that 
they do not require very elaborate houses, 
but these should be dry-and well bedded. 





Use a Little Precaution 


OW am I to know whether or not 

a firm 100 miles or so away is good 
pay for eggs or poultry?’’ queries the 
poultryman. ‘‘ It is impossible to calcu- 
late the amount of money lost each year 
through dealing with irresponsible buy- 
ers, but it is unquestionably enormous.”’ 

The answer is short and simple: Con- 
sult your bank. The bank will gladly 
find out for you. It will tell you whether 
there is any doubt about the financial 
reliability of the ‘concern bidding for 
your produce. And never ship to parties 
of doubtful standing; it is a losing pol- 
icy. Many such losses are avoidable, for 
there are honest, responsible receivers 
on every market. 

Because poultry and eggs are so eas- 
ily converted into money, they are prod- 
ucts which dishonest, fly-by-night buyers 
specialize in. The tactics adopted to 
obtain shipments are nearly always the 
same—they. offer a higher price than 
other market men are paying. To win the 
producer’s confidence they will often 
pay promptly-for the first two or three 
shipments, and then neglect to pay for 
several deliveries of goods. When the 
shipper attempts to collect, the buyers 
have either departed from the city ad- 
dress, present whereabouts unknown, or 
are hopelessly insolvent. This sort of 
thing occurs not merely daily but hourly, 


and ‘it is absolutely avoidable, ‘forthe ; 


standing of any coneern- ean be yearned 





claim they make a net profit of 
fifty cents on each duckling 
marketed. As they market from 
40,000 to 45,000 ducklings a year, 
their annual income is $20,000. 
When grain was low they made 
that profit. When grain is high, 
as it is now, théy get more for 
their ducklings, so the average 
net profit of fifty cents a duck- 
ling has remained the same. 
One way of making money 
with ducks is to have a lot ready 
to sell when the season opens. 
The first essential is to start 














French paaphe ‘pin their ‘faith to he 
Rouen duck for marketing purposes 


through your bank, quickly and without 
any trouble. It pays to find out. 

A little precaution goes a long way in 
eliminating bad accounts. Any one who 
must give credit should send out bills 
promptly, using printed statements, 
whieh are cheap; and when the debtor 
is not prompt in paying, the sender should 
be prompt in collecting, unless there are 
excusable circumstances. The assistance 
of one’s bank in handling difficult ac- 
counts should be used. Collecting bad 
bills is a science in itself, and a creditor 
not versed in it can well afford to pay 
for expert services. oe A 





Liniewiainl Work in August 


O wonder there is a big death rate in 

summer, Exposure to the hot sun in 
the daytime and torment throughout the 
night by vermin are enough to kill off any 
flock. Careful, humane poultrymen pro- 
vide generous shade from the hot sun 
and, by the use of disinfectants and other 
precautions, keep lice off the premises. 
It is just as important for poultrymen 
to keep down the louse crop as it is for 
gardeners to keep down the weeds. 

Although the temperature is not any 
higher now than in July, August weather 
is more depressing for the reason that 
last month’s hot spell left the stock in a 
more or less weakened condition. It is 
therefore important that every effort be 
made for the-comfort of the flock. 

The molting ‘season is near at hand 
and it is necessary that the fowls be in 
a strong state to successfully go through 
the process of growing new feathers. 
The strain is in the growing of the new 
erop and not in casting off the old coat. 
Weakened fowls dre unable to endure 
the strain,. and consequently a 
large number may die. 

This isa good month to hatch 
frying chiekens. for sale in late 
fall. Ravi tustabewing rapidly. 

All stock. hot intended to be 

_. kept over winter, should now be 
marketed: : ; 

August is .a.good time to 
caponize cockerels. 

All unoccupied poultry yards 
should be plowed or. spaded up 
and sown to ryéor a mixture ¢ 
rye and clover. This will 
only furnish piste rons for 





with good breeding stock. Birds - 
that have been inbred until their 
constitutions are weakened .are 

















not fit for use ae breeding stock. 
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Diagram Showing the Action of Kor-Ker 
OR-KER is a compound boxed in powder 
form. Mixed with water, is readily installed 

through valve stem KOR-KER is forced into the 

puncture by the air-pressure, compressed into ‘a 

cement plug and becomes part of the tube. Same 

action occurs in sealing slow leaks. 


Before Kor-Ker 
Punctures were 
unavoidable 














But for over six years thousands of 
motorists have been free of punctures 
and slow leaks and have increased 
their tire mileage by using 


KOR-KER Tire Treatment 


Preserves Rubber, —posi- 
tively beneficial. Not 
a filler. Seals punctures 
—— stops slow leaks~—reduces 
blowouts to a minimum. 
Maintains normal inflation. 
These are absolute facts 
which can be verified. 


3 or 314’' tires $8.00 for set 4 tires Price includes 
4 or 4)’ doh ’ tires $10.00 for set 4 tires Installation De- 
5 or 5'<'' tires $14.00 for set 4 tires vice. If there 
isn’t a Kor-Ker dealer near you write us direct. 
We will cond you detailed facts and figures. 


Just One Easy Motion Across and the 


KLEAR-SIGHT 
WINDSHIELD CLEANER 


gives you aclean dry glass. Clings firmly 
to the shield. Ready for instant use. 
Made of sturdy steel with rubber squeegee. 
Handsome and durable. Heavily Ja- 


panned. Drawn spring $2. 00 


steel ensures uniform con- 
118 Bridge +; Newark, N.J. 


tact over all. 
Open territory for live representatives 














ALCEMO MFG. CO., 
THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
+ ober wy ng aan sper So Ay van ndgeoy ond 
old towers, other makes of mills, ead | to replace, at 
small cost, the g Searing e earlier 
making them self-oil 


Aermoto 


System constant 
every with oil peg 

venting wear and enabli 
mill to —_ in the lightest 4 
The oil su is renew a year. 
Double Gem are used, eae carryin: 

We make Gasoline Ragines. I ps, 
Water Supply G Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO. 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 


STIRES .¢¢ 


LESS 


sPhocnsescterta? ese MAREE 288 OO | 
tell you. Freshly made 


GUARANTEED 6000 WN MILES 


(No seconds.) All poe, non-skid or plain. 
— d on approval, save 
quality will open 

your epee. SP" Fiase ated teas sed. 


SERVICE AUTO Co. 
} 934 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. a 
eSce@e ce ve SAG e ee wovenest! 


Ferris White Leghorns Supplies and Equipment 


Catalog Free. . 
a 


White Wyandottes, (200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
~ Y Bellevue Avenue, Hammontoa, N, J. 


half the load 
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Pin Feathers of Profit 


NE of Our Folks raised a dog from its 
O puppyhood in the poultry yard. It is very 
chummy with the chickens, and they are not 
molested by thieves—either two or four- 
legged. 


I have eight Rhode Island Reds that laid 115 
eggs in eighteen days. Geo. H. Potter. 


The hen never has a regular meal—she 
always gets a “picked up” dinner. 


Boiled beets make cheap hen feed. Boil 
tender, mash fine, mix with meal. Give the 
fowls plenty. Dr. W. M. Wight. 


I have a hen that is in her sixth year. From 
March 1 to November 30, 1917, she laid 115 
eggs, and during that time also raised a brood 
of ‘chickens. Geo. Mc Williams. 


A nervous, quick jerking of the legs of 
fowls, which makes them step high while 
walking, is an affection similar to string-halt 
in horses; it is a nervous derangement, but 
does no particular harm. It can not be suc- 
cessfully treated. Such birds are not diseased 
and therefore ought to make good eating. 


A cheap dust box can be made from a wooden 
box, a barrel hoop and four pieces of wood for 
legs as shown. If this 
box is filled with road 
dust or sifted coal 
ashes, the hens will de- Fr 
light in flying up into | 
the box and taking a 
good dust bath. That 
is Biddy’s manner of 
fighting lice, and it is 
very effective, too. The 
box can be made any 
size desired, so that it 
can be conveniently carried about. Every 
pen of fowls should have one. B. Frank Boyer. 


The term “farm raised” is not always a 
guarantee of health and vigor. If farm-raised 
fowls are allowed to drink from dirty pools in 
the barnyard, if they are compelled to roost 
outdoors in all kinds of weather, if they must 
hunt their grain among the waste in the 
manure piles, we’d rather take our chances 
with yarded stock. 


When a man fails in pusiness, or when his 
health breaks down or he loses his grip gen- 
erally, his friends all join in urging him to go 
into the poultry business and show the be- 
nighted poultrymen of the country what they 
have been losing all these years and, incident- 
ally, thus get rich and famous, Any business 
that can stand up under such treatment would 
pay a revenue to the state, if instituted at the 
“home for the feeble-minded.” W. J. Cooper. 


An odd end of poultry netting (one-inch 
mesh) may be very useful as a wall-pocket in 
the hen house. Nail the wire firmly to the 
side of the house, about a foot from the floor. 
In this wire pocket place the lawn clippings, 
kale, cabbage or other green food so the fowls 
éan help themselves at will. The hens can 
not possibly scratch their green food when it 
is hung in a wall-pocket, and so it does not 
go to waste or become wet and decay in the 
litter. Marion Walker. 


It is a mistake in poultry raising to attempt 
more than one can handle at the start. Suc- 
ceeding in that, expand and continue to ex- 
pand. There is positively no limit to the 
successful extension of the busine8Ss when in- 
telligently handled. “I often think of the 
neglected opportunities,” writes a reader, 
“when I see farmers plowing, planting, culti- 
vating and hauling their grain to market, 
when they might just as well keep enough 
hens to eat up some of their grain, and sell at 
the door eggs enough to bring in a handsome 
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should have 
this 


It shows the important part piston 
rings play in producing power, saving 
gasoline and oil. Tells how you can 
have a clean, dependable motor. It will 
enable you to judge for yourself the 
claims of all types of piston rings. For 
your own satisfaction, profit and pro- 
tection—send for your copy today. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
10F 2822 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mamutinhasess of 


McQuay-Norris \zaxfRoor Piston Rings 








$20.00 SAVING ON SPREADERS! 


My new advertising proposition will save you 

0.00 cash cash on any style of Galloway Complete 

Ask for it now—today—as the time is 

Rn mae ge Gal _~-A fovectete 

tak orse and m wer, more 

Jandthoroughly with less effort retham old tty }e.cum- 

bersome = Mand supply your soil with p ato 

Sal ponte. Gets you 60 bushels "bere you go 26 before 

ELEVEN PATENTED SPREADER FEATURES 

Rd ad why widesepecading rake, Pacented fee 

any af cutoma tenste top cniforen clean-out push- 

: All steel beater 
gated Fann rie Warp anes 


Pelco wages 3 en on ‘Bor Salant = com 
FREE Bi eee Ms detec fost 
. point eo way yy ship <d 
points save freight. TODA fe 
Wm. Phen Bm 409 Waterice, la. 


A Workshop in Itself 
Stewart 


Handy 
Worker 


Every farm should have one. Saves valuable time and 
money. With it you can keep your auto, tractor, imple- 
ments and other machinery in good working order. It’sa 
wonderful combination of tools. Includes strong vise, up 
to 412 inches, 4 inch jaw ; pipe vise up to 142 inch pipe; two 
speed drill press ; substantial anvil; three speed grinding 
wheel, 5 inches by 1 inch ; cutting hardie, ete. Complete, 
only $id. 00. Weighs 90 lbs. boxed. 

If you cannot get it at your dealer’s, send us $2 and pay bal 
ance on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money return 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. L, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago. 


WORKO REGUS 
FAT 
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For Autos, Trucks and Tractors 
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Fresh Fish on Tap 


By D. WILLIAMSON 











I HAVE avery vivid memory of the lit- | 


tle old fish-pond on my father’s farm, 


and of the huge carp—big as whales, they | 


seemed to me—that I used to yank out! 
So I wrote to the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., and 
asked the best way of making and 
stocking such a carp pond. And a very 
interesting and courteous letter did 
H. F. Moore, the Deputy Commissioner, 
send me. He said: 

‘* We do not advise the carp, at least 
not for general introduction. We tried 
it many years ago, but it escaped from 
the ponds and crowded into a lot of lakes 
and rivers. Most fishermen claim it is 
as big anuisance as the English sparrow 
—drives out the better ones. In some of 
the hot waters of the West, and the 
abandoned rice fields of the South, it 
might be raised to advantage; but in 
other places you had better put bass, 
perch or sunfish. I’m enclosing a copy 
of bulletin No. 828, ‘Fish Ponds on 
Farms.’ It will tell you all about the 
subject. However, please do not mis- 
understand me; I’m not saying any- 
thing against carp as a food fish. Indeed, 
when properly cooked, it is the best 
eating imaginable. Wewill be glad to 
send our circular, ‘The Carp; with 23 
Recipes,’ to any one who wants it.’’ 

Some of the fish-ponds described in 
that bulletin are very elaborate ; but 
the simpler sorts are quite easy to build. 
A swamp, for instance, can be turned 
into a splendid pond by building an earth 
dam across the outlet. A small trench, 
about a foot deep, must be dug as a 
foundation, else the water will seep out 
where the old marsh grass and muck are 
buried. ‘ The dam should be five or six 
feet wide at the top, and high enough 
to make the water six feet deep in the 
middle. A few pieces of drain-tile make 
a good ye and keep the crest from 
washing (see sketch) ; butif much storm 
water comes down, a long log or a wooden 
breast is needed. 

The muddy floods from cultivated land 
will often ruin a fish-pond ; so, if this 
danger threatens, a diverting ditch ought 
to be dug around the banks to carry off 
the surplus. And, by the way, there 
must be plenty of water-plants in the 
pond; rake these from some _ stream, 
and tramp them down in the mud of 

our pond, under water. Plants, you 

nov, give out oxygen, and absorb car- 
bon dioxide ; fish will literally drown in 
a plantless pond, unless a large supply 
of fresh water is constantly passing 
through ! 

The fish? Well, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries will send them to you, free of 
charge—sunfish, catfish or perch. 
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For Every Kind of 
Steep-Roofed Building— 


The name “‘ Barrett”’ is known wherever roofing and roofing-materials 


are used. 


Our most famous product in this line is Barrett Specification Roofs. 
They cover most of the large permanent flat-roofed structures of America, 
Equally satisfactory in its field is our Everlastic System of Roofings, 
for steep-roofed buildings of every kind, including residences, garages, 
factories, and farm-buildings of every kind. 


The Everlastic System includes roll-roofings in the popular “‘rubber’ 


> 


type, or with a beautiful crushed-slate surface in either red or green. 
Also individual and strip-shingles, slate-covered, in colors. 


The Everlastic Roofings are all low in price and economical to lay. 


Below follows a brief description of each. Don’t fail to read it—and 
more important, don’t fail to see this famous line at your dealer’s. 


Everlastic ‘““Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is our most popular line and thou- 
sands upon thousands of buildings all 
over the country are protected from 
wind and weather by Everlastic ‘‘ Rub- 
ber’’ Roofing. It is tough, pliable, 
elastic; durable, and very low in price. 
It is also easy to lay, no skilled labor 
being required. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


This is the most beautiful and durable 
roll-roofing made. It is manufactured 
of the same materials as Everlastic 
** Rubber ’’ Roofing but has a beautiful 
surface of real crushed slate, either red or 
green. Fire-resisting and very durable. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


This is the newest thing in roofing, 
being four shingles in one. When laid 
they look exactly like individual shingles 
and make a roof worthy of your very 
best buildings. Being four shingles in 
one, they save a great deal of time in 
laying and require fewer nails. Red or 
green surface of real crushed slate. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


These are made of the same material 
as the Multi-Shingles (red or green) 
mentioned above but come in indi- 
vidual shingles. The finished roof is 
far more beautiful than one of ordinary 
shingles, and costs less per year of 
service, 





BOOKLET FRE 


Write for booklet describing these roofingseand also 
other Barrett Specialties. that you,constantly need. 





The i Ds 


» New York Chicago 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Company Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 
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Philadelphia Boston 


Birmingham Salt Lake Cify Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B, Halifax, N. S$. Sydney, N. 8. 








































































POULTRY AND EGGS GIVEN. 


TO INCREASE PROFITS 


One of the world’s best-known poultry 
experts tells how to avoid mistakes and 
make more money. T. E. Quisenberry, 
director. of one of America’s greatest 
Poultry Experiment Stations, Box A35, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, sends his new 
bulletins on fighting lice and mites and 
on feeding growing stock and laying 
hens, FREE to all readers. — Prof. 
Quisenberry’s advice has helped -thou- 
sands to prevent loss and increase profits 
by getting more eggs, better layers, sav- 
ing feed, eliminating disease, etc. Write 
him today for this free information. He 
will also explain how you can secure 
pure-bred male birds and hatching eggs 
from the American Poultry Experiment 
Station. The right kind of breeding 
stock from high-laying trap-nested hens 
insures ‘success. 


A Camera Given hws 


as areward for getting only TWO 5 YEAR 
new or renewal, to 
The Farm Journal, at $1.00 each. 


| Althodgh small ard 
extreme: 


it’sa 





behind it. It wi make - 
perfectly satisfactory 
pictures for grown-up 
people as well as 
young folks. The size 
of the pictare ia. 14 x 
o% inches. 
it loads in daylight with the No, 00 Cartridge 
Premo Film, which at ‘present costs only l0c.. 
for six exposures. It is substantially pa 
structed, has automatic shutter for time and 
gnap shot exposures and is covered with imi- 
tation leather ents’ may 
from the negatives when desired. 
Gomplete instructions come with each eam- 
era, and, . they are followed, anybody ean get 
good results. 


The Farm Journal 














Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
ep I grow crops 


dig potatoes with fewer horses 
awe Lo j amd nae every tuber 
before the in time for the 
best caer a? E; 


- <h the usual 
in two-thirds 

ta arg. Ba two horses for other work. Oper- 

ated by 4 1-2 H. Ere Te ae 
— le will Slear the machine. 
. 2 ge throw - oat 

te’ 

mn arto} quietly 
faterchangeable for Iron 
Age Engine Sprayer. 
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at West Jersey Bospital Mat, Ephraim A Ave., Camden, 
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Bg tg yt Ae Ly Write 
m. S. Melachien Bidg., Washington, D. 
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Traetors on Installments 


HE People’s. Bank, of Lewisburg, O., be- 
lieves in real service. Its officials were 
among the first to'see the possibilities of the 
modérn tractor,’ They had an idea that, not 
every ‘could raise the purchase price, so 
they “ We'll get the money for him.” 
Any ‘tamer in by pd county = buy a 
tractor pay 1 wn a5 a first pa 
ment and giving his note tothe bank for the 
balance. 


e can take as long as he needs to, |: 


it off the note. The experience of the bank’ 
as been, however, that the tractor “speeds 
” farm work so much, thus increasing the 

profits, that a tractor can be paid for quickly.' 

The tractor is cheaper to maintain than the 
horse, especially now that the price of feedi is 
so great. It plows many acres a day, in con- 
trast with only about two acres by the old 
horse-and-plow method. It takes the placeof 
two men and six horses, is seldom sick, and‘in 
the winter it doesn’t eat its head off. 


ee 
Fixing the Loose Bearings 
By WILLIAM WALTON - 


If you examine any engine, you will notice 
two half-circles of stuff that look like lead} 
ag nding the crank-shaft bearings, This 
itt metal—a mixture -of copper, zinc 
ind tin. ‘It’s softer than iron or steel, so it; 
takes’all the wear, and car easily be renewed. 
Fig. 2 shows one of .these- half-circles taken: 
out ;-.you’ll notice -the. crossed . oil-grooves' 
(about a sixteenth of an inch deep) that are} 
cut with a gauge on the.inner face. These: 
grooves run to the eil-hole to carry the’ 
grease into the bearing ; and-you'll also notice 
a little projecting bit of babbitt metal (about 
an eighth of an inch long, and the thickness 
of a lead-pencil) on‘the back. This fits intoa 
hole in the iren casting, Fig. 1, and keeps the 
babbitt from turning around. 
- New: habbitts for any particular bearings 
may be ordered by parcel-post.from the fac- 
tory; but before you. put them in, gouge the 
oil-grooves. and ‘also file one edge of -each a 
This is to let the oil 
; alrd-of course-P’m supposing 
the shaft is turning over in the direction the 
arrow, C, points: If it were gomg the other | 
way, you would filé the other edges; ery id 
plain, isn’t it ?| Then put in:thin ‘cardboard 
tin liners (“shims”) between the castings 
and tighten tlie bolts; experimént until 
bearing is tight, but not too stiff to run | 
But suppose you have a worn mower bear-' 
ing, Fig. 3, that never has been babbitted?) 


Exactly; then you must bore it out with al , 
machinist’s drill until there-is a quarter-irich' |’ 


clearance all around. File a groove, A, in the 
lower part, wrap the shaft with thin oiled 
paper, and clean everything well. Then brace 
the shaft securely so it will be in the center 
of your bearing, and dam up either end with 
clay ; also, build a little funnel of clay around 
the oil-hole. This clay should be damp; if too 
wet, steam will generate and blow it away. 
Now with a blow-torch (or any. hot. fire): 
melt some babbitt in a clean ifdn- 
as plumbers use ; put plenty.im, for you must’ 
ur the whole bearing at one “clip. You tan} 
boy new bars of babbitt, or melt up:old, broken’ 
pieces ; but in either case scrape-off' these 
with a bit of wood or iron until Sn | 
in the ladle but the clean, bright metal. 
* this ig_hot enough to scoreh a pine stick, poyr'! 
“f¥inte the besring. fter “see slide gut! | - 
shaft, 


re-' | =: 
~ bore the vil- hele! «x! 


and goage your: 
te A an the 


Same AS” in - the} 


" Blip> th 


“half. - 
in Fig. ean 
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12 horses. 
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Do More Work with Less 


Men and Less Horses — 


ESS men and less-herses are 


available for the farm than ° 


ever before. Wages for 
farm help and feed for farm 
horses are the highest in all 
time. Yet the farmer is ex- 
pected to produce more food 
than ever before. 


“Doing the Impossible’’ is 
easy for the Huber Light Four. 


Does the work of 4 men and 
Plows an acre an hour. 
Light—works on a seed-bed without 
packing the ground. Strong—runs 
all farm machinery,: pulls stumps, 
hauls loads and multiplies the pro- 
duction of youf men inmost places 
where horses are now needed. Eco- 
nomical—saves money in every fon 
opefatien requiring power. 


In the:5,000 pound:class. 12 h. p 
at the draw-bar, 25h. p.-at the helt. 
4-Cylinder:W aukesha Motor. Hyatt 
Roller Bearings, Perfex Radiator. 
Burns gasoline, ‘kerosene or distil- 
late: . Easily .pulls three. bottoms. 


| Center draft. Road 2 ak 214. to 4 


miles: per hour. 


Write today for your copy | of 
‘*Doing the Impossible. ’’ 


THE HUBER MFG, CO. 


Marion, Ohio 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
erful 
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“*Match the President” and raise sheep. This is our President’s 
Shropshire-Down flock on the White House lot. More of Our Folks 
should go into the sheep-raising industry. It is not only profitable 
but patriotic. “* Match the President” with a good-sized flock. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 





How does this look on a hot August day ? This is one of our battleships on duty 
last winter, entirely covered with ice. This ghip carries our brave boys in 
blue who, in all kinds of weather, are unceasingly watching for submarines 
and acting as guards for our soldier boys on the way “ over there.” 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 














Try three guesses, then give up. This is 
a man ina costume for rock camouflage. 
Of course he is not hidden here, but 
This ote, the Tuckahoe, was built in just 27 days when alongside of a big rock his own Charles M. Schwab is the man on the left and is the 


2 hours an 


43 minutes. It is a world’s record an mother would 


think he was the rock’s one chosen by our President to speed up the build- 


shows what we can do when we really get down to twin. This new branch of the science ing of ships. Charles will do it. On the right is 
business. The photograph was taken as the Tuck- of war is most important, and is now Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping Board. 
ahoe was cidiog gracefully down the ways of the being studied by the brightest artists. The girl with the roses is his daughter, Helen, the 


New York Ship 


uilding Company, Camden, N. J. Our camouflage ships are remarkable. sponsor for the Tuckahoe shown on this page. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 


signal is given that an ene 
most of the beautiful works of 
This is a *cene in P 








The beginning of a new era in the delivery of mail. Here is one of the 
airships used in the first aerial mail service between Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Keep the picture and remember the date. It’s 
the making of history—Wednesday, May 15, 1918. 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union. 











THE FARM JOURNAL 





It tells how to make a 
big improvement in your 
Ford at small cost. 


Tells how a Ford dealer ap- 
plied a time-proved principle 
to a new purpose and put but- 
tons of cork into transmission 
fabric. The results obtained are 
remarkable. They mean greater 
safety, more driving satisfaction 
and a big money saving to you. 
The booklet, sent free for the ask- 





























Transmission Lining for Fords 


ends the nuisance and expense of fre- 
ini Sowcere yome 











Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. H-23, 56.£. Randolph St., Chicage 
lam a Ford owner. Kindly send me copy 


of your booklet, “The Story.of Cork Insert for 
Ford Cars.” 
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set or sell) is close at hand. 






Orchard and Berry Work 


Mary says she is always afraid 
when cows are pastured in the 
orchard —afraid for Bossy when 
the fruit is there, and afraid for 
the trees when it isn’t. 


OME barrels in time may save some 
apples in their prime, so be sure to 
get your barrel supply early. 


Crowded strawberry plants mean a 
poor.crop next June. Thin ’em out ! : 


An apple tree that puts all its biggest 
series on top ought to be ashamed of 
itself ! 


Cut out and burn the old blackberry 
and raspberry canes as soon as they’ve 
fruited. 


Keep the hoe and cultivator going in 
the strawberries, but stop cultivating 
the bush fruits this month. 


Peach pits, plum stones, etc., are not 
fit for seed if allowed te dry out. Pack 
them in boxes of moist soil until plant- 
ing time in October. 


Did you forget to set a new strawberry 
bed last spring? Well, cheer up, for 
some nurserymen sell potted strawberry 
plants for setting this month, Try a few, 


Pity the thirsty young trees-this dry 
weather! Pull the soil away around the 
trunk, pour in some water, let it soak 
in, and then replace the loose earth. No 
use to pour a little water on the surface. 


Winter vetch does best as a cover 
crop if a little rye is seeded with it. One 
bushel of vetch to one-half bushel of 

e per acre is about right. In mild 
climates crimson clover can be used in- 
stead of vetch. 


Look out for sun-scald on trees that 
have not sufficient foliage to shade their 
own trunk and main limbs. A little 
forethought will enable you to shade the 
threatened parts in some manner, and 
thus avoid having damaged bark on the 
southwest side. 


About. this time keep a close watch 
for the ch-yellows. Clusters of thin, 
wiry, sickly - looking shoots on main 
branches are one characteristic symp- 
tem...If in doubt, send a specimen to 

eur state experiment station. Nocure 
is known for the yellows, but the disease 


tan be successfully held in check if in- 
| fected trees are ane eg cut out, root 
and branch, and buried: : 


The time for ‘‘tipping’’ black ‘rasp- 
berry canes (if you want new plants to 
hen the 
new growth bends over near the ground, 
each tip should be buried a few inches 
in the soil and heid in piace with a stone, 
peg, or heap of dirt. Next-spring nearly 


every tip will have taken root ; the hew 


Gather. | Plante can then be severed from the par- 
ent canes and moved wherever desire: 


Cover crops hold the orchard soil from 


washing, prevent burning out humus, 
furnish profitable pas for hogs, 
calves, small. steck,. and 


poultry 
furnish an excellent mulch. and »soil 
cover for the trees. If the orchard is 
tured with small stock it should not 
pastured too close. © rh. th 
should be made by the cover crop fer 
winter to furnish a good mulch that 


| will catch and hold snow 4nd leaves 
| that would otherwise blow away. 








Selections of pure seed of. Fultz and Poole varieties, 
for starting hi seed crops. We have a 
limited quantity of very fine seed. Booklet. Samples. 











©. C. SHEPARD Co., 


Box 72 Ohio 






























to rove lovers. Send today. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box DB, West Grove, Pa. 





Floral Guide 
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Hot Weather Garden Hints 


“ Sing ho!” the poet chortles till eve from 
dewy morn, 

“Sing hoe!” the gardener echoes amid 
the beans and corn,— 

weed “Sing hoe and rake and sprinkler; I 

tA weeds and drought defy, 

And I shall have a garden ’thotigh the 
weather’s hot and dry!” 




















































UT out rhubarb seed-stalks whenever 
seen, and thus throw all the strength into 
the plant. 


Beans should never be hoed or cultivated 
when the vines are wet, unless you want 
*‘rusty ” plants. 


Snap beans, radishes, turnips, spinach, let- 
tuce, kale, early kinds of peas, beets and car- 
rots can be sown early this month. 


Celery may be blanched by means of boards, 
paper or drain-tile. Earth is likely to cause 
decay if applied when the soil or foliage is wet. 


Overwatering when transplanting in hot 
weather should be avoided. Until a new root 
system is established a plant can not take up 
much water. 


During August start geraniums for winter 
blooming. Break off the slips and put them 


FoR twelve years and more, shrewd and 
careful American farmers have kept us 


busy filling their orders for International, Mogul, 


in the ground beside the old plant. Pot them and Titan Kerosene Tractors. In those twelve 
before frost. years our tractors have had to meet every possible combina- 
For cabbage-worms: Mix one part of fresh tion of field and climate conditions. The types and sizes we 
Persian insect-powder with four parts of air- sell today are the ones that have successfu ly met every test. 
slaked lime, and dust it on the plants at regu- Any one of them is a safe tractor to buy. 
lar intervals. One great advantage to farmers who buy our tractors is the 
Secrets of successful turnip growing: Have fact that we can alsosupply all the implements and machines 
the seed-bed very fine, then. roll it. Sow the that go with the tractor. We know farm needs. Buying 
seed soon after a rain, and cover the seed by from us, you get a complete, well balanced outfit for field or 
lightly rolling the ground. belt work. 
Last spring I sent to New York for one Another advantage is our extensive dealer and branch house 
pound’of potatoes and got two medium-sized organization. A telephonecall to a nearby dealer brings you 
ones. After the worms, mice or moles had promptly a_repair, replacement, or adjustment for any ma- 


destroyed at least one-sixth of the plants, I chine we sell. 


dug sixty-three pounds of potatoes from the Look at it an ° 
c y way you will, you cannot make a safer trac- 
ate co ees anny ne tor investment than to buy an International, Mogul or Titan 


BP pro per Parton cree, Dome kerosene tractor, See our dealer in your town, or writeus for 
og Mar ; h ad plante a something in the full information about a safe tractor for your farm. 

garden. She smi and said, “ It’s something ° * 
you forgot.” That was all she would tell ; but International Harv ester Company of America 
Sonny says it was endive. Bless her heart! (Incorporated) 

How did she knowI overlooked that? It will CHICAGO in U S A 
taste mighty nice late this fall.and in the : 

winter, when it is taken from the cellar. Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 





Farmer Vincent, in telling how to file a hoe, —— 
says: “File on the edge farthest away from 
you. when you hold it ready to clip off a 
weed.” I used a hoe twenty years and never 
felt I had it in good shape until I had the | 
factory edge entirely filed away and gave it 
an,edge similar to a carpenter’s adz. Let 
any one try the two methods and he will find 
he can do his work with much less bending of 
the back, which was always quite a consider- 
ation with me. This will especially apply if 
the ground is a little hard. I. M. 

















On Practically Your Own Terms 
- ALL CASH, Any worthy, creditable person, anywhere 
P H in the U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 
ART CAS 9 one can order without risk. I rantee 
or NO CASH =2fe delivery to your station, All WITTE 
DOWN Engines sold on 5-year guarantee,2 to 30h-p. 
My oe he the est exclusive engine factory in 

the world, selling direct to the user, any style— 
Stationary, Portable or Saw Rig. I Ship Your 
Engine ick, You choose engine and plan of 


payment. WITTE Engines are best-looking, best 
balan om to operate. Mone k 
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“How to Judge Engines” cs 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
; S 1626 Oakiand Avenue 
wetvont - Kansas City, Mo. 

“3 1626 Empire Bids., 


Pittaburgh, Pa. 
















Mail to Witte Engine Works 


REE totlayBalers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book ; 
WRITE — get wonderful 1918 money- . 
making opportunity with an nae 


ADMIRAL Paiss 





Roots and Herbs Wanted 


Because we cannot get drugs from Europe we urgently need large 
queers of Dandelion Root, Haw Bark of Root, 
Root, Sweet Fiag Root, Mayappie Root, Butterfly Root, 
Sage Lea and El 


Spikenard Jimson Lea Wild Cher im 
Barks, and 200 other common plants. Men, women pr! fo, oa 


make large amounts at the work; agents - 
wanted; send 10¢ for price sheet MA.” S. B. Penick & Co. 
Drug Millers and Merchants. Offices : 254-256 Front St., N. Y. 



































eee sere pete: i rena 
‘ ciple. b 
Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables °” .‘. ba men mar nay dareend Cate 
time-tried ‘GRANGER EVAPORATOR.” No sugar, no ine 
| jars, no cans. Thousands in use. Send $6 today, satisfac- Mo. 






tion guaranteed or money back. Booklet F, Free on request. 
' GRANGE SALES ASSN., Latayette Bidg., Phila. 
Keep Lima beans picked closely. The er aie aR en IN aA 

more you pick the more you get Wheelbarrows F°S7,.°4""5 Auto Trailers 
E. S. MILLER, Stanwood Barrow Works, Massillon, O. 










2 See are Cash or Time 
UIT TREES B We also offer fine 


from assortments of 
Pre LL free. ee Mn ag 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, 













for 1918 Pratt 


Box 12, Berlin, Maryland 
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UST as you know the 
best plow, so some day 
will you know the best trac- 
It'll 
Hess-Bright Ball Bearings 


tor. probably have 


because they are always 
used “where performance 


takes preference over price.” 


Hess- 
Bright 











The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $ 2°" ayTIns se s100K 


or SILO CUTTING 





Works in any kind of 
soil, Cuts stalks, does- 
u’t pull like other cutters. Absolutely ne danger. 
Guts Four to Seven Acres eae Day 
with one — and one peree: Here is what one 
half the ‘time I 1 would ay yey GS 
Would net 
GEORGE BH. B. GERMAN.” Lehighton, Pa. 
Sold Direct to the Farmer 


Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Lincoln, Illinois 


MINERAL"se 














or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 


$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 RB free. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | 








‘THE FARM JOURNAL 
What Causes Stunting ? 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


TUNTING of young animals is a 
rious matter. Steps to prevent 


stunting really should begin before the. 


animal is born. To that end it is neces- 
sary and profitable to feed the pregnant 
animal well, so that she may properly 
nourish her young and have plenty of 
milk for it when it is born. 
Calves are stunted by feedin 
large quantities twice a day. 


milk in 
he nat- 


ural. way to feed calves is to allow a. 


little milk often, and certainly not less 
than three times aday. The milk should 
be warm, the milk pail clean and the 
calf should be made to drink slowly. 

Lambs fail to grow fast because the 
ewes have been wintered on coarse, dry, 
bulky roughage. Colts are stunted for 
the same reason, and also because the 
mares are made to work too soon and 
too hard after foaling and allowed to 
suckle their young when hot, sweaty 
and tired. 

Worms are the most common and cer- 


| tain cause of stunting. They are certain 


to infest and injure every animal that 
grazes short grass on an old pasture 
long used by animals. Each kind of ani- 
mal taints the pasture with the para- 
sites peculiar to it. 

Pigs afflicted with piles or prolapse 
of the rectum have been stunted and 
often prove a total loss. Lack of exer- 
cise, constipation and feeding of some 
irritant, such as unscreened ground oats, 
containing hulls, are common causes. 
Prolonged heavy feeding of boiled pota- 
toes is another cause. Stuffing young 
pigs on corn and confining them to a 
pen also causes stunting, as well as 
rickets or paralysis. 


Things Stockmen Wanted To Know 


| Warts can be removed with iodine and skunk- 


oil well mixed,one-eighth iodine, seven-eighths 


| skunk-oil or glycerine. A. E.S. 


For ringworm on stock use strong iodine 
ointment. After scrubbing and cleansing the 
affected part apply ointment every other day. 
Cleanse and disinfect stalls. 


When the sow’s afterbirth is passed, it 
should be removed: from the pen at once and 
buried or burned. There is good reason to 
believe that eating the afterbirth is often the 
beginning of the habit of eating pigs. 

When pigs scour, cut down the sow’s feed 
immediately. Give her fifteen to twenty 
grains of sulphate of iron (copperas) in her 
slop morning and evening; and if necessary 
increase the dose until results are obtained. 


Purchased animals should never be al- 
lowed to mingle with other animals on the 
farm until after they have been examined by 
a veterinarian. Efforts should be made to 
determine whether purchased animals have 
been tested for tuberculosis, contagious abor- 
tion and other infectious diseases. 


When a cow milks a fine stream which is 
very hard to press out, we have found that 
the best way to overcome the yorx is to 
put one or two calves with her to suck fora 
couple of months. After calves are weaned 
the cow will usually be found to milk a large 
stream, and easily. L. O. F. 


“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
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- OTTAWA 27 
Year rosene ENGINES 


Guarantee ‘*Qasoline 
W ITH my Kerosene Engine you can 

power froma gallon of 12c ee men os: san you 
can from & gallon of or 25 cent a oor ine 
engine. No cranking, no batt start, or 
to operate, All Sizes’ and Styles, Pile? to 22 i 
FREE BOOK og <7 pcp tesa hte 
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stand engines like you want 








imals.. Used 
dorsed since 1885 A. lead- 
ing dai m+ 
25% to 36% more milk 
ing y < <n if sprayed 
with 


$1 aha aad $20 


in milk ond esh on each cow in a single season. 
Excellent for galls. = ye Sekine — in healing 
cuts and sores. Excellent for lice mites im 
peultry houses. 

Send $1.00 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 


cows 2 weeks, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Name Express 
Office. Bookiet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., Dept. B, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Editor knows from experience Shoo-Fly is O. K. 


DEATHT 10 a 


PER AND INDIGESTION COMPOUND 

: Cures Heaves by correcting the 
7 cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers etc. Beat Oon- 
dittoner and Worm Ex- 
= ler. 26 years sale. Three 
arge cans gugractecste 














cure Heaves or money Fe und 
Ist or Ind can often cures. $.60 and $1.10. per can at deniers? 
er prepaid by parcel pest. Booklet free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie 





Fleming Bros., Chemists ¢2.2%si2s"'u. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 
MIXED PAINTS 
pW HOLESALE SSK VE Dee? 
iA per og ay tah oy 
©. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
PATENTS fist Protectan Pay 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE JE 
Wateon E. Coleman, Patent Patent Laveyer, Washington, BD. 
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The Bad Eye That Made Good—By IDA C. ROBERTS 





NACCOUNTABLY to 

his father, young Tom 

i Hanson had imbibed 
modern ideas, and for a year 
had annoyed his father not a 
little by imploring his consent 
to-attend the State Agricul- 
tural College 150 miles distant. 
““Why, what’s the use?’’ 
his father would ask at every 
fresh attack on the subject. 
**T can tell you all you need to 
know about farming. I never 
went to a farming college and 
I’ve run this farm pretty well. 
You’ve always had enough to 
eat and to wear and have gone 
to school when I could spare 
you.. Besides, you oughtn’t 
to use that bad eye of yours 
‘to study books ’’—referring 
to Tom’s left eye which had 
been accidentally hit when he 








acre to the value of the land 
I’ll give you half of your next 
year’s college expenses if 
your eye is well enough for 
you to return.”’ 

‘““Good! It’s a bargain: 
When shall I begin? ”’ 

‘‘ Whenever you like.’’ 

‘The sooner the better, I 
say, and here goes.’’ 

The next morning Tom was 
up before four o’clock to put 
into operation the plans he 
had hastily made the after- 
noon before. He began his 
venture by cutting all the 
dead limbs from-the orchard 
and from the trees around the 
house. A grove of soft maples 
north of the house (set out in 
early days to form a wind- 
brake, now grown to an 
enormous height) had an ac- 








was a toddler, the result being 
impaired sight. _ 

t was partly because of the 
bad eye that Tom wanted to take a 
course in farming, for he knew he could 
not take up any of the professions which 
required close and constant use of the 
eyes. Moreover, he was sure he’d like 
to do scientific farming, for he had long 
felt that he did not like the kind con- 
ducted on some farms. 

His father, Alonzo Hanson, was not 
lazy in the exact meaning of the word. 
Neither did he like very well to work, 
nor did- he enjoy using his brain in de- 
veloping his eighty acres of Iowa land 
fallen to him by inheritance, on which 
he had lived for twenty years and sup- 
ported, after a fashion, his wife and 
five sons. 

‘*Sam Barton needs a hand, and if 
you want to work for him this season go 
ahead, and the younger boys can help 
me all I need,’’ said the father one day 
after he had again refused to allow Tom 
to go to college. ‘‘ You can keep what 
you earn.’’ He thought himself rather 
generous in making this proposition, 
and he also thought that Tom might so 
pee earning money that he would be 
willing to give up his college aspirations 
to. begin making money without further 
delay. 

‘‘ All right, father, I’ll go. Maybe I 
ean learn.a few things from Barton, 
who is Oe | progressive man for this 
neighborhood. ”’ 

The following Monday Tom _ began 
work at the Barton farm, and all that 
season labored faithfully for. his..em- 

loyer, saving every cent possible of 

is wages. 

One day in late summer he made a 
suggestion to his father : ‘‘ Now, father, 
we have proved that you can get: along 
without my help, and I want: your con- 
sent to go to Ames in September. I'll 
use the money I’ve earned for a starter, 
and by waiting on tables, firing furnaces, 
or some such ‘stunt, I’ll try to keep 
going. Will you let me try it?”’ 

he 4g ahead if you must,’’ his father 

finally said in evident reluctance, ‘‘ but 
don’t you be writing to me for much 
money.’’ 

‘*V’ll promise you there’ll be no re- 
quests for money,’’ agreed Tom, hurry- 
ing. off to make preparations for leaving. 

n the day Tom started for Ames a 
queer feeling, not quite of homesick- 
ness, came over him as he looked about 
him at the old place. The cluttered 
barn lots, the tumble-down machine 
sheds and the old granary withits leaky 
roof, stood out like sign-posts. 

Concerning the leaky granary, which 
each year caused a loss of many bushels 
of grain, the father would say when im- 
portuned to mend it or Jet it be mended : 


“Why, son, it looks like new!” exclaimed the happy mother 


‘‘'There’s no use fixing that hole. One 
of these days a new roof will have to go 
on; and that hole doesn’t bother much, 
anyhow.”’ It was the same way with 
many other bits of repairing that cried 
out to be done. 

The day of his departure was cloudy, 
making the home look drearier than 
usual, Just before he stepped into the 
buggy which was to take him to the 
railway station, his mother tucked into 
his hand a ten dollar bill, saved from 
her chicken and butter money, which 
all her married life had bought clothing 
for herself and children and the few 
rare luxuries they enjoyed. 

‘‘Why, mother, 
money,’’ he said with tears in his voice 
if notin his eyes. ‘‘I couldn’t use it 
for thinking how you were making your- 
self short to give it to me,’’ he said, 
thrusting it into her hand as he kissed 
her in an embarrassed way. 

‘““You must take it, Tom, or I can’t 
let you go. Keep it for a rainy day, or 
an illness, or anything, only take it,’’ 
she begged. 

‘‘If that’s the way you feel about it 
I’ll take it along for an emergency, but 
you’ll get it back some day or my name 
isn’t Tom Hanson.’’ 

The months at college passed with 
cyclonic swiftness until April, when 
Tom’s bad eye made it necessary for 
him to give up his studies and go home. 
When he arrived he found that his father 
had offered the farm for sale. 


CHAPTER II 
TOM MAKES A BARGAIN 


‘*What’s the matter, dad? Why are 
you selling the farm?’’ 

‘*Oh, I think I’ll move to town. The 
schools are better, they say, and I may 
as well own up that I’m tired. My joints 
aren’t as limber as they used tobe. You 
know Pete Wallace and Jo Samson moved 
to town and they like it first-rate.’’ 

‘“Maybe they do, but they’ve got 
more to live on than we have. How 
much are you asking for the place ?”’ 

‘*One hundred and fifty an acre,’’ the 
father replied. ‘‘Some say it’s too 
much.’’ 

‘* Whew ! dad, you’re giving the farm 
away at that price! It’s worth $200 if 
it’s worth a penny. All it needs if a 
cleaning.’”’ ‘ 

‘A cleaning! What do you mean? 
It’s clean enough so far as I can see.”’ 

** If you’ll only give me a chance I'll 
show you what I'mean, and then ae can 
see whether the price won’t climb be- 
fore I’m through or mighty soon after.’’ 

‘*Get busy, then. If you add $20 an 


can’t take your 


cumulation of dead branches 
almost equal in number to the 
live ones. The live growth 
was given a chance to assert itself after 
Tom had finished his cutting. The best 
parts of the dead limbs were cut into 
stove wood ; and the rest, along with the 
rubbish from fence corners and between 
buildings, was burned. 

All the seraps of old iron he gathered 
into grain sacks and sold to a junk- 
dealer, realizing $14.68 from the sale. 

The fences were repaired. A new 
roof was put on the granary. The 
ehicken house, which stood in a hollow 
and caught all the lakes caused by heavy 
rains, was moved to a high and ary loca- 
tion. Everyspring countless chicks had 
been drowned in the rush of waters from 
a spout near by, and. Tom -determined 
that such a loss should not again occur. 

From: the front gate to the front door 
there had never been a walk. Tom laid 
one of cement and continued it around 
the house to the back porch, and then to 
the barn. The cellar stairs,;. grown 
wobbly and. unsafe, were _replaced._by 
cement ones. The house and barns were 
painted. He screened the back porch on 
which, during summer days, much of the 
kitchen work could be done. 

With old tin cans he filled two aban- 
doned wells, against which the small 
boys of the family and neighborhood had 
continually to be warned. He gathered 
up all the loose boards lying about ; 
such as could not be used for pein. 
purposes he cut intokindling. Hestacke 
the scattered stove wood into piles. 

The actrees on the lawn had been 
planted in a helter-skelter fashion and 
without attention had grown into a 
tangle, almost obscuring the grass. 
Most of it he moved to the sides of the 
lawn and replanted in graceful, irregular 
borders. A clear view from the house to 
the road was thus had and a lawn-mower 
was freely used on the grass. On the 
many bare spots lawn grass-seed was 
generously sown, and he spaded a flower 
bed 6n each side of the cement walk. 
No male member of the family had ever 
taken time or thought to do such a thing. 

Wonderful to relate, during’ all this 
time Alonzo Hanson. made*no comment 
congerning his son’s labors, which were 
carried vigorously on each day from 
sunrise to sunset until completion. 


~CHAPTER III 
‘4’M GOING TO KEEP IT!”’ 


When Tom had accomplished what he 
had set out to do, he called the family 
together and invited the members of it 
to go with him on a personally-conducted 
tour of the place. 
‘*Why, son, it looks just like new !"’ 
[Continued on page 30] 
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TIRES ADVANCE 
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OU have the remedy 
for high tire cost with- 
in easy reach. Increase 
your tire mileage and keep your cost per 

mile for casings at before-the-war figures 
by equipping your Ford with the 















PATENTED 


Shock Absorber 








The Hassler Shock Absorber lifts the weight of the car off the tires. Ft cushions 
every jolt and jar. It prevents sidesway and w, reduces rattling and vibration. 


The Hassler Shock Absorber will immediately increase your tire mileage. It wil? 
pay for itself every time you ride 3.000 miles. It will enable you to get thousands of 
extra miles out of every set of casings. 


It will help you do your little to avert a rubber famine among our gallant Allies, 
and keep down the first cost of tires here at home. 


It will make your Ford ride as smoothly as a $2,000 car. 


10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Write teday for PREE TRIAL BLANK and we wilt 
have a vet of Hassiers put on your Ford without a cent 
of expense to you. Try them FO days. Then, if you 

are ——s te do without them, they 
will be taken off without charge. 
Don’t ride without Hassiers a 


rem trying them. Aecept thie omer 


















| What the Little River Says 











are based on materials bought some time ago. 
saving if you aet at once. Send 

Aladdin Beok of Homes 
signsof d' 


Aladdin Houses sold direct from mill to you. 


Homes” No. 450. 


The ALADDIN 





Building experts agree that home building costs 
will net be lower for several years. Aladdin prices 


today for 


No. 450. One hundred de- 
wellings, bungalows from $150 up to$8,900. 


Aladdin prices include all materials Readi-Cut, 
saving half on labor. No waste of lumber. 


Send stamps today for a eopy of “Aladdin 


454 ALADDIN AVE. 
ley BAY CIFY, MICH. 


Canadian Branch, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Mail 
By CATHERINE PARSONS 


“‘There’s a mail just in from the States, 
they say, 
Great Scott, but it seems like a year 
Since that letter I had from mother and 
dad, 


Just after we came over here! 












































‘“*What’s that, Bill, you’re saying-——— 
there’s nothing for me? Ks 
Oh, come now, you're kidding, I know; 
I’d give six months’ pay for one letter 
from home ; a, 
| — wonder what makes them so slow. 





“‘Just give me a post card, or eyen a bill, 
|  Jhere’s surely a paper or two; 
| Come, there’s a good fellow, cut out the 
ense, 
I'll share all the gossip with you. 


“*Sure, maybe they’re busy—too busy to 
write, 
So long, Bill, I’m off down the line; 
| Oh, Lord, how I hate those words—‘ Noth- 
ing for you’! 
Brace up man, forget it—don’t whine!’’ 


iS, PR FEES 
Queries 
By WALTER G. DOTY 
We used to ask im the days of yore: 
‘*Who’s winning today and what’s the 
score 2.’’ 
But the question now when we meet a 
friend 
Ts : ‘‘When do you think the war will end?” 





By W. C. SMITH 


The river jes a-singing and a-singing of 
a tune, 
As she goes a-floating by me in the glim- 
mer of the moon, 
| And I listen and [I listen what the little 
river say— 
“There ain’t no use to worry, 
There ain’t no use of flurry, 
For the night is jes the shadder of the 
_eoming of the day.”’ 








But I shore am mighty lonesome, and I 
get the ole banjo, : 
And dream and dream of Georgia whar ‘ 
the sweet potatoes grow, 
And I plink-a-plank the tunes what the 
fittle river play— 
**For you better be believing 
That there ain’t no use of grieving, 
’Caze the sun will soon be shining and 
the shadders druv away. 








Warm- Weather Leiba 
By CHARLES T. WHITE 


Sometime the spring will come again, with 
soft and balmy airs, and earth get out 
her green spring suit—the one she always 
wears. The birds will sing in every tree, 
and purple violets blow; and we won’t 
have to shovel coal for sixteen weeks or 
so. The frog will tune his big bassoon, 
and sit up, nights to play. Joe Smith will 
hang on our front gate in his accustomed 
way. And soon will haste on speedy wing 
the good old summer-time, with perfect 
days and all at rest which moves the poet’s 
rhyme. But sweeter than the breath of 
balm upon the summer breeze, and sweeter 
than the songs of birds among the leafy 
trees; yea, better than the tuneful bass of 
bullfrogs in the pool, or happy laugh of 
barefoot kids, as they go home from school, 
will be the joy which swells. my breast 
when I go out to look, aud find potatoes 
on my vines "most tytn comm? to-cook, 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 














Let me have faith, is what I pray, 
And let my faith be strong! 
But who am I, is what I say, 
To think my neighbor wrong ? 


And though my neighbor may deny 
True faith could be so slight, 
May call me wrong, yet who am I 
To think my neighbor right ? 


We may discover by and by 
Making our wisdom double, 
That he is right and so am I— 
And save a lot of trouble. 
Witter Bynner, in Grenstone Poems. 
The very science of social life consists 
in that gliding taet which avoids con- 
tact with the sharp angularities of char- 
acter, which does not seek to adjust or 
cure them all, but covers them as if it 
did not see. 


What One Woman Did 


By CATHARINE DODGE 
([Fatout. is an atmosphere of rest 





about some homes, perhaps unac- 

countable, but undeniably present, 
affecting all who are fortunate enough 
to cross their thresholds. I know such a 
home intimately. It is simple and har- 
monious, and while it is joyously bright it 
is restful. There is no sense of confusion, 
because the woman who made it what 
it is used neither figured draperies nor 
rugs of a decided pattern with figured 
wall-papers. Neither did she put dark 
or large-figured paper in a small room, 
for it is always questionable and seldom 
looks’ well. She did use a dim, soft 
tapestry paper in the hall, and in the 
bedrooms some small, well-covered pat- 
terns that did not ‘‘travel.’’ 

She did not furnish any room entirely 
in browns, but she put plenty of dull- 
blue in the brewn room, giving a bal- 
anced ration of color. Neither did she 
put a depressing blue paper on any 
reom, for that might give the family a 
chronic case of the blues. ‘‘ Cold ’’ look- 
ing papers, such as grays, blues or greens, 
were not put in a north room, nor ina 
room having little light, but yellows 
were used to reflect all the light possi- 
ble. She avoided using yellows, oranges 
or reds, except in small touches, in rooms 
having a strong glare of light, but put 
her grays, or cool colors, in these rooms. 
Nor did she use borders on her papers, 
for borders carry the eyes up to the 
ceiling. 

There were not many pictures, but such 
as she had were good, with simple, not 
ornate, frames. She avoided hanging 
them against_a figured wall-paper, for 
this causes confusion. Neither did she 
hang her pictures from one hook, there- 
by leading the eye, by the converging 
lines of the wire, to the hook instead of 
to the picture. : 

There was nothing in the house too 
good to be used. She avoided putting 
more than five objects on a mantelpiece, 
nor were the living-rooms cluttered with 
leose photographs. The rugs and large 
pieees of furniture were not placed ‘‘on 


the bias,’’ straight, structural lines being 
so much more restful. There was no 
plate-rail, with a lot of dust-collecting 
plates and other objects on it ; nor were 
there any dead, stuffed fish or birds 
hanging in the dining-room to reproach 
her when she wanted to enjoy a savory 
little trout or a piece of game.. Her 
china was not painted with realistic 
animals or flowers, for who would care 
for ice-cream served on alobster’s back ? 

Neither did this homemaker. display 
all her silver on the sideboard, for she 
found that a dish of fruit and a pair of 
candlesticks looked so much more at- 


- tractive, and required less care. 
The exterior of the. house was not. 


painted a cold, stony gray, nor a bright 
green, nor pink. Instead it was painted 
white with a mossy-green roof. She 
did not paint her porch- ceilings sea- 
green nor sky-blue, for such colors tire 
sensitive eyes. Nor did she paint the out- 
side window - sashes black, making the 
windows. look like great holes against 
the dark interior. And because of the 
things she did not do, she made a home 
that was like a bit of heaven on earth. 
So many of us are controlled by cir- 
cumstances that it is not always possible 
to follow a definite plan ; but by recog- 
nizing such fundamental rules as this 


" homemaker observed, and keeping them 


in mind whenever changes are contem- 
plated, we may in time reach the goal, 
or at least travel along the path which 
leads to it. 


Write, Then Write Again! 

¥ HILE we have entertainments of 

all sorts,’’ writes a soldier boy 
who has gone, ‘‘ you must realize that 
in this great camp of 40,000 men things 
get lonesome just the same. There is 
one side of life that is not. represented. 
It is the best side, and represents you 
folks at home and the things we want to 
get right back to, after this mess is 
over. The only way we can keep even 
partly in touch with that side is through 
your letters; and, believe me, with all 
your loyal spirit to do something, there 
is absolutely nothing that will be so 





acceptable as letters, real often. Uncle 
Sam feeds, clothes and houses us well 
and entertains us abundantly, but he 
can not furnish us with that good old 


> 79 


touch of ‘back home. 

It is easy to put off writing letters and 
salve your conscience by saying, ‘‘ He 
knows I am thinking about. him and 
there is so little to write.’’ But it is 
just the little things that, he wants to 
hear, and how can he be sure that we 
are thinking of him if we are not willing 
to take time to send him some little 
word? Can there be any doubt but that 
he will want and need the home letters 
to hold him steady ? 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Know, then, whatever cheerful and 
serene 

Supports the mind supports the 
body, too. 

Hence the most vital movement mor- 
tals feel 

Is hope: the balm and life-blood of 
the soul. 


Aten AL fire pledge isbeing made 
by women active in national defense, 
since the loss from fire is se great each 
year and care in homes-can reduce it. 
This is the pledge: ‘*f will keep our 
matches in metal boxes; I will use safety 
matches when possible. No lamps will 
be filled at our house after dark. Coal- 
oil and gasoline will be kept in air-tight 
metal cans, plainly marked, and no ex- 
plosive cleaners will be used inside the 
house. I will see that every match is 
out before it leaves my hand.”’ 


Much of a child’s earliest education, 
often the most valuable and most endur- 
ing part, is that which is.aequired at 
home, not by precept or-teaching but by 
imitation. From the earliest beginnings 
of learning the child is copying the sights 
and sounds about him. If he lives among 
people whose language is correct and 
agreeable, whose manners are pleasant, 
who show a thoughtful. consideration for 
others and whose behavior is gentle and 





Life out of doors ‘ 
is made attractive Be 
here through the 
extension of the 

. porch along two 
sides of the 
house. There is 
a breezy corner 
for warm weather 
and shelter from 
prevailing winds 
when t 
weather is cool. 
The ornamental 
woodwork might 
be‘omitted. It 
takes paint 
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Can in the enay Cold-Pack way by wring the 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Canner Roaster 


Cold-Pack Canning means: 

Packing the fruits or vegetables in the jars 
uncooked and then cooking them in the closed 
jars. 

It is easy and economical. The product re- 
mains unbroken, is beautiful in appearance and 
of superior flavor. 

No sugar needed when canning. 
when jars are opened in the winter. 

Write for ome Canning by the 





Add sugar 


booklet, “* Hi. 
One Period Cold-Pack ‘Method.’ 
Replace utensils that wear owt 
w atensils that ““Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum’ Cooking Utensil Co: | 
Dept. 55, New Kensington, Pa. i 











(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 
both wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth... It’s 

fast color—can’t-fade and wears. 

like leather. 

Be sure the Ironclad “army” label 

issewed in every khaki work shirt, -P 

pants and overalls you buy. ae 

Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 

Write for free samples of Ironclad -Khaki 

Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 

: FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, : 
Mfrs. of Cloth Only ecoe 

123 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 








~ ~ 


For your Ice Box ‘or Refrigerator 





Ice boxes and refrigerators need frequent. 


cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet, 
sanitary condition. . Geld. .Dust does this to 
the very best advantage, because ‘it so 
thoroughly dissolves. the | grease. One 
housekeeper says’ * 


Dust for this purpose, ‘because Gold: Dust 


sé completely cleanses, rinses so eas 
no danger of “soap left. behin®’? jn: noo! 
aud corners.) pre cee ta 
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kindly, he unconsciously acquires similar 
ways. The habit of courtesy comes not 
alone nor chiefly from direct instruction, 
but from imitation. Good manners are 
an invaluable asset 
to-every person, but 
they have their root 
and foundation in 
fine ities of mind 
and heart, and only 
the constant dail 

exercise of them will 
give the children 
that charm of man- 
ner which is such a 
delight in persons of 
every age. The op- 
“ores qualities are likewise imitated and 

elp to produce another sort of child. 


Writers of history often find that valu- 
able information for their work comes 
from old homes where, stored in the 


| attic in a forgotten corner, are trunks 
| and chests filled with pa 
| It is well not to be too 


rs and letters. 
asty in the dis- 
posal of such material, for there is a 


| great diversity of opinion as to what is 
| valuable and what is not, and it‘is wise 
| to make inquiries before making a bon- 


fire. Future generations will be equally 


| interested in letters, diaries and personal 
| accounts of the present day. 


a 


Homely Wrinkles 


There are many substitutes for wheat 
Jlour but no substitutes for peace. 


Oil will be saved and irons will heat more 
quickly on a gasoline or oil-stove if an 
inverted pan Is placed over the irons. 


**Pleasure,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ can be 
imported, but happiness has to be home 
made.”’ 


To remove peach stains, wet the spots 
with cold water, spread thickly with 
cream of. tartar and place the article in 
the sun. 


Plain Corn Bread 


The bottoms of cooking utensils that - 


are to be used over a wood fire-or an oil- 
stove should be well rubbed with soap to 
prevent the flames from smoking them. 


To prevent flies from congregating on 
the outside of your screen door, apply 
kerosene to the woodwork every few 
days. They dislike the odor and avoid it. 


Grandmother’sneedleor scissors some- 
times drop on the floor. Either is easily 
picked up without reaching, if she has 
ever at hand a common magnet attached 
to a four-foot piece of string. 


Mosquitoes try to go out of the house 
twicé a day; at dawn after they have 
feasted on you during the night, and at 
dusk. -If you watch the screens care- 
via at these times, ‘and kill all that 
gather there, you may. rest in peace. : 


Keep out the heat while you allow the 
air to. enter the house, by hanging: an 
ordinary window-shade on a roller*near 
the.top of the inside of a screen‘door. 


it may be raised or lowered as needed, _ 


being rolled clear to the top when the 


sun goés down. 


_ How To Do Things -; - 
‘* Be strong; we have not time to play, 
to dreant, and drift ; gan 
We have our national work to do, dnd 
boads to lift ;. z 
Not oné should shun the struggle ; 
Face it, ’tis-God’s gift.’’ 


Ateothsome rice dish is prepared thus: | 


be] | Place hot boiled rice on a platter, cover 


‘with white sauce and garnish with sliced 
boiled eggs and 4 little finely-ehop- 
iam, if youhaveit. 


8 


’ 


Dried vegetables can be stored easily, 


shipped easily, and do not freeze in 
ter. 


Small quantities, too trifling for : 


canning, can be saved by drying, and 
will be found palatable and often better 
than the canned product. In this season 
of plenty the wise previder will store 
large quantities of 
dried vegetables for 
winter stews and 
soups. If she should: 
be R gph for time, 
and sugar happens 
to be .searce, ro 
may t: up ample 
fopalten of dried 
fruit for preserves 
later, or to be used, 
after soaking over 
night, like fresh 
fruit for sauces and desserts. For full 
directions for constructing . different 
types of dryers and ‘drying fruits and 
vegetables, - write. to. the Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D, C. 


Peach souffle isa sugar-saving dessert 
that is sure to please..: To one quart of 
peaches, canned or. fresh, use one-half 
cupful of honey or sirup and three eggs. 
Drain and mash peaches through a col- 
ander, add the honey or sirup and egg 
rons, wall bene Mix thoroughly, then’ 

eat the whites-of eggs until stiff and’ 

fold carefully-into the peach mixture.: 
Turn the whole ‘into‘a greased baking: 
dish_and bake in a quick oven for six 
minutes. 


Plain corn bread, inexpensive, but good, 
is made by sifting together one cupful 
of yellow corn-meal, one cupful of wheat 
flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder and one level teaspoonful of 
salt. Stir in enough sweet milk to make 
a rather stiff batter and beat it well. 
Pour the mixture into a well-greased 
pan and bake in a moderate oven for 
about a half hour. The mixture should 
be no thicker than pancake batter, and 
if properly made will make a moist, 
delicious bread. 


Cottage-cheese pie uses up surplus 
milk. - It egies one cupful of cottage 
cheese, one-half — of maple pect 
two-thirds cupful of milk, beaten yolks 
of two eggs, twotablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one-half teas ful of vanilla, 
salt. Mix the ingredients in the order 
given, and pour into a pie plate lined 
with crust. When baked cool it slightly, 
cover with meringue, and brown in a 
slow oven. For the meringue use whites 
of two eggs, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
vanilla, four tablespoonfuls of maple 
sirup. Beat the egg whites until .the 
are stiff, add the sirup gradually, an 
then the vanilla. 


Penny Savers 


A ‘penny saved ts two pence claar 23 
a pin a day is a groat a year. Save 
and have.—Poor Richard. ~ 


Fresh ink spots may be removed from 
white goods by placing over thé spot a 
thick ‘slice of. ripé tomato. ~“ -— - 


For greasy plates rub corn-meal over 
them before washing, then scrape it off 
and feed it to the ‘ciickens. ; 


Clear coffee by the addition of a pinch 
of salt. just before pouring. .This not 
— settles it, but improves the flavor 
and does away with the necessity for 
using the costly egg... -, ate 

Lemons that have become hard should 
be covered with boiling water and al- 
lowed to stand on the’ back part of the 
stove for a little while. This will make 
them fresh and pliable again,..-. ».; 

Carpet-beater : Three feet of old gar-_ 
den hose, split into ‘six strips for twé-' 
thirds of its length will make a good 
carpet: poster. Cut eighteen inches off 
of the hose over this poor cas 
















Superior 


Soles 


The use of Nedlin 
Soles ‘is not limited 
to any kind of shoe. 
They add comfort, 
durability, water- 
proofness to all kinds 
‘of shoes—for every- 


body. 


Neolin 


Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


Created by Science —to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
“come on new shoes of all styles 
_ for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ooyetds Akron, Ohio 
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Summer Models 
for Mother and Daughter 


Tee Commercial Economy Board of 
the National Council of Defense 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions concerning shoes: Women’s shoes 
shall not exceed eight and one-half 
inches in height, from the heel to -the 
top. Misses’ and children’s shoes shall 
not exceed seven inches in height. And 
the manufacturer shall restrict his prod- 
uct to the following colors: Black, two 
shades of tan and two shades of gray. 
With the Government doing its utmost 
to conserve materia! and labor, it be- 
hooves: us, as individuals, to care for 
the shoes we have on hand, buy new 
footgear only when needed, and make 
selections for durability and comfort in 
preference to novelty of style. 

The combination of ladies’ waist No. 
2539 and skirt No. 2527 offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for remodeling or using 
two materials. The underskirt, collar 
and vest are of one material; the tunic, 
blouse and girdle of another. The pat- 
tern provides for both long and- short 
sleeves. 

In pattern No. 2540 we have a design 
suitable for misses and small women. 
The skirt is admirable for a growing 

irl, as it can be pieced under a tuck. 

he pattern would develop best in soft 
and medium-weight fabrics. 

An excellent model for a schoolgir] is 
shown in No.. 2538... The vest, collar, 
cuffs, pockets and front of skirt could 
be made of a contrasting material with 
very good effect. 

Another good model is shown in girls’ 
dress No. 2524, which is very attractive 
with its square collar and plaited. front. 

Mothers will find girls’ dress pattern 
No. 2508 a helpful one. The shapely 
skirt and suspender waist require very 
little material, and the guimpe could be 
made of the same or a contrasting fabric. 

Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for 
each pattern. Our new booklet, “Dress- 


making Self-Taught,’’ will be sent to 


any address for 25 cents. 

end 10 cents in silver or stamps for 
our Up-to-Date Fall and Winter 1918- 
1919 Catalog, containing 550 designs 


of ladies’, misses’ and children’s pat- 
terns, an article on dressmaking, also 
illustrations of thirty of the various 
stitches used by the dressmaker. 





2539. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes, $4, 96, $8, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 2 

EEE. Ladies ue 5 clone A, 94, 986,20, 90, 0 34 
inches measure. 


2538. Girls’ Dress. 5 6,8, 10, 12, 14 years, _ 

2540. Misses’ and Small Women's Dress. 3 sizes, 
Ci TR nin eso er isl» : 

2524, Girls’ Dress. A sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


2508.- Girls’. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 











Learn Shorthan 
and [ypewriting 


AT HOME! 
The New Way 





Become an expert 
stenographer. Save 
A Ralf the time and two- 
thirds the expense. 
Earn the big salary! 
We guarantee 80 to 
100 words per min- 
ute typewriting speed, 
and 125 to 150 words per minute shorthand speed, 
Not a penny if we fail. 


Entire Course on Trial 


Backed by 17 years’ successful teaching by mail. 
The New Way takes the mystery out of shorthand 
and makes rapid, accurate typewriting amazingly 
Complete business training: included free. 


Write for Particulars 


Send in your name, on a postal for free book and 
special offer. The New Way in Shorthand and 


easy. 


Typewriting is enabling so many others to earn $25 
to $40 a week that you will do yourself a big in- 
justice if you do not write at once for the book. 
Write NOW to 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 11,568 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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To netures 


air and inner tubes and fill your 
with Essenkay Tire Filler. 
wonderful resilience—is not aff 


water, sand. mud, pressure, 
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Essenkay Tire Filler makes tires stand up 

Sey iow lah bayer of tainbe teense aoe 
ayer a 

wager tripling osual mileage. Tires that 

run 7,000 to 21,000 miles on Essenkay are the 

» not the exception. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We'll send Essenkay for ten days’ Free 
on your own car. Overload if you wish, 
and drive over all kinds of roads. Give it 
. If you are not- convinced that 
Essenkay will banish your tire troubles, dou- 
=) meee and ride like air, you will owe 
" 3 a 
Write for Free Booklet and particulars of 
our 10 Day Free Trial Offer. 
- THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
20-222 W. Superior Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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One of the 
many fm 
values in 


DURHAM 
Hosiery 





are 
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Price 35 


This hosiery is 
hardest wear. 
not fade nor wash out. 





long-wearing and economical, Every pair is 
as tb bgt teak alle and done: 











“Smooth, seamless and even” — 
that means comfort 


There are no seams in the feet of Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery; no soughnesses of any kind. Heels, soles and toes 

smooth and even and very carefully fished. That is one 
reason for the downright comfort in every pair of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


strongly reinforced at points of 
sizes correctly marked; colors will 


There are Durable-DURHAM styles for work, dress or play, for every season of the year. Ask 
te see them at your dealers. Look for the Dyrable-DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. 


Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New Y ork City, for free catalog showing all styles. 







AGENT Siceosenc': burner 


Makes any stove stove. No nore from 
nan ef Buses fast like gas. safe. 





Free Sampie 
to Workers 








DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 

















Ss J] They Spread 
e Disease 
Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and kills ail 


clean, ornar eonvenient, and eheap. 
Lasts all season. Made 
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or injure * 
Guaranteed eetive. 
Ask for 


‘WS 


id, $1.00. 


Sold by dealers, or 6 sent by express, pr 
naman N.Y. 


SOMERS, 160 De Kaib Ave., 


BELL-ANS 


Always Removes 
Indigestion. Druggists 





refund money if it fails. 25c 








[ Sayr*T saw it in The Farm Journal” — | 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Troubles 


AM considering a second marriage, 
but hesitate beeause young women 
seem toexpect so much and give so little 
in return. Please advise a Californian. 


Unfortunately for their peace of mind, men 
sometimes admire certain qualities in a sweet- 
heart and entirely different qualities in a wife, 
and you must ocmit that human nature can 
not change instantaneously. The modestly 
dressed girl ef domestic tastes too often plays 
the part of wallflower while attentions are 
showered upon her showier sister. If you pay 
less attention to externals I think that you 
will find many girls pessessing very desirable 
qualities ef mind and heart; but you are not 
likely to find them under a coating of paint 
and powder. 


Can you suggest a way in which we 
could entertain some friends without 
expense other than that required for 
simple refreshments? Slim-Purse. 


Why not have a Poverty Party? Write the 
invitations on scraps of brown paper, using a 
heavy pencil, and if possible have them deliv- 
ered by a messenger “all tattered and torn” 
and as forlorn looking as possible. Decorate 
your rooms with corn-stalks, wild flowers and 
grasses, and illuminate them by means of lan- 
terns and candles. Refreshments should con- 
sist of brown bread and cottage-cheese sand- 
wiches, potato salad, apple turnovers, coffee 
in tineups, gingerbread and cookies.. Dispense 
with the table-cloth and use paper navkins. 
Give prizes for the most poverty-stricken cos- 
tume and for the best hard-luck story. 


Are we to go on knitting socks for our 
soldiers and sailors? Please tell one 
who Wants To Know. 


The Red Cross sends out a most urgent ap- 
peal to all American women te knit wool socks 
to the exclusion of everything else. There 
will be 1,500,000, probably more, of our boys 
in France this year. They will require at least 
ten pairs of woolen socks each — probably 
more. That is a minimum of 15,000,000 pairs 
to be knitted by our women. This does not 
mean that owr boys in the trenches need them 
at present, but they must be furnished in ex- 
traordinary numbers next fall, and the time 
to knit is now. The work is being systemat- 
ically divided up, and it is calculated that 
every woman should knit at least three pairs. 
In the trenches two weeks is a long life fora 
pair of socks, and an abundant supply means 
not only health and comfort but may mean 
the life of a soldier. Every stitch you knit 
in a pair of soeks is. eomfort for some one. 
Directions for knitting socks are varied and 
subject to ehange. It is well for knitters to 
keep in touch with their Red Cross chapters 
and follow the directions that are issued by 
this organization. 


I am planning to fill a ‘‘ hope chest ’”’ 
this summer. Please tell me what to 
make for it. Nut-Brown Maid. 


First on the list comes bed-linen. This in- 
cludes sheets, pillow-cases, mattress pads, 
quilts, blankets and counterpanes. For table- 
linen you will want both long and short table- 
cloths ; a silence cloth (to use under a table- 
cloth); napkifs—both dinner and luncheon or 
breakfast size, and the amaller size when serv- 
ing refreshments; carving cloths, doilies and 


centerpieces. As table-linen is almost b- 
itive in price, many housekeepers are - 
ing with the table-cloths, setting their table 


with deilies instead. You will want face tew- 
els, bath towels and wash-cloths. While for 
the kitchen you will need hand towels, glass 
and tea towels, dish-cloths, covers fo? the iron- 
ing-board, iron and pot holders. A goodly 
supply of dusters and house or scrub-cleths 
should not be overlooked, and a few good stout 
bags for odds and ends should find a place in 
the new home. A bag of outing flannel e 
enough to cover a broom will come in nicely 
when you wish to brush down your walls. 
Covers for bureaus and for tables may be 
added, and as many aprons as you have time 
to make. Your lingerie also goes,into the 
chest, and if the chest is ene of these well- 
made cedar ones, you will be proud of it and 
its contents. 





AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions. 
and sympathy to.all Our Folks who are in deubt. 
or in. trouble, but only such. answers. as. will: 


the largest number of people wilt be > 
given here. For prompt.reply, senda stantped,: 
self-addressed envelope. Address, A J 


unt Harriet, 
this office. 


uv 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





A Vegetarian Pet 


HERE are turtlesand turtles ; Betsy 
was one of the unusual kind. « She 
possessed individual- 
‘ity. When she was 





would bolt down as fast as her teothless mouth 
would let her. Lused to wonder if she ever 
had indigestion. One bite of a chocolate cream, 


that she had great difficulty in swallowing, | 





to me by a 
boy friend she didn’t 
leek it. It required further ac- 
quaintance to diseover all her 
qualities of mind and character. 
She was friendly from the start 
buf resented:a forced acquaint- 
ance. ; 

At first Betsy was given the 
freedom of a school-room and 
wandered at will about thedesk 
legs and juvenile feet that 
never hurt her. She trudged 

















about so much and s0 ‘con- 

stantly that soon the soles of her feet (if they 
had any soles) were nearly worn through to 
the quick. The teacher was on the point ef 
making her some chamois secks when I put 
her inte a pen with some other turtles where 
she could walk less and swim more. There 
she remained until circumstances made it de- 
sirable to release all our turtles. 

Being a wood-turtle Betsy was a vegetarian 
and would eat*almost anything within the 
limits ef her diet. I think she preferred fruits 
if she had any choice. Bread and butter she 


was enough. I never could induee her te bite 
into another. 
I am confident that she knew me. I have 





War Work of Clubs and Clans 


The Peanut Club Boysare making good this’ 
year as there is abig demand for peanut-meal. 


Eagene Dugan, Iowa Corn Club, grew 
135.9 els ef corn to the acre im 1917. 


The Union Clan, of Indiana, plowed forty 


acres of to help the cause of increased 
food production. 
White Oak Valley Clan, of Ohio, is dving 


excellent work. One hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars worth of war savings stamps were bought 
in their school, and of this amount the clan 
bought $94 worth. 


The Lamb Club, of Mount Jeet, Tone, 
in its twenty-four years of service sold 
$130,500 worth of stock. Dr. Lee Wright from 
eighty-eight ewes brought 101 lambs to the 
seales, ninety-four of which were of first 
grade, averaging more than fifty-five pounds 
and being fat. 


———< 


Buy Thrift Stamps 


AH our boys and girls should aid their country 
by buying thrift stamps. It is an excellent 
way to save money, and it also helps in a 
great cause. Your teacher or R. F. D. carrier 
will tell you al? about it. Here is how Secre- 
tary MeAdoo suggests earning money : 
Beating carpets, waxing fleors, sifting and 
dumping ashes, helping parents, cleaning 
eellars, washing windows, cleaning silver, 


The. Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto : Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the sign your name and ad- = 
dress, a three-eent stamp, éend it ; 
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goed war-time i for eandy. 
tell the Wideawakes about it 2 a it 
at yeur J. M. Drew. 
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Developing Films and Plates 


When developing your film, plate or film paek, 
first make sure your room is absolu 
dark. Ef your dark-room lamp has any e¢ 
around the edges which give out a white light, 
hang a erimsen cloth over them. Usea geod 
developer and a thermometer, and have your 


the fixing bath until all yellow is off the baek. 
This is we — fixing, wash im rum- 
ning water for an hour, or in mamy changes 
of still water. ‘4 
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Pay 
Until 6O Days 





most powerf 
and easiest tooperate engine of ita rated H. P. you 


ever saw. if you're not. convinced in every 
Way—return itand we pay freight both ways. 
Nou’re not outone eent. If you keep the e 
make only first small. payment in 60 
Balance in equal payments 60 days apart. 


Take a Year To Pa 


payments so I never even feel 
the cost. A year to - Yow send no money in 
advance, NoC. O. D. No deposit. Wetake all the risk. 
That is the famous Hartman Farm. Credit Plan which 
enables yow to actually make the engine-earn its cost 
while you are paying it. One user cut 3600 ft. of 
lumber in 10 hears. Aucther capes ae ne 
. running engine be ever saw hundreds re that 
7 ft doen the inest werk on least fuel, = 


The Wonderful “Majestic” 


On 30 Days’ Free Trial 


test on. all kinds of work. Then and 





10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
Brictsonfires 


‘cconomy and 
rim cuts. Br 
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Neodless Labor Is Waste 


—and to waste now is un-American. The destiny 
of Civilization depends upon your patriotic co-opera- 
tion. In the homes, needless labor must be cut and 
the domestic help released to supplant and support the 
millions of men who are facing the fire of the Hun. 


The duties of the household must be curtailed and 
drudgery eliminated by adopting modern time and labor- 
saving methods. The exacting nature of the times has 
emphasized the economic necessity of handling the family 
washing by machine. 


And today the Maytag is de- 
veloping a new standard of 
laundering, quite unknown in 
ordinary washing machines. _& 

It’s a real war-time 
economy. Saves clothes; 
saves laundering expense; 
saves help; saves time. 

Simple, safe and trouble-free. 











You will value a copy ofthe Maytag 
Laundry Manual. It's full of 
hints that help. Write for one. 
THE MAYTAG CO. Dept. 269 Newton, lowa 
Canadian Offices: 
Winnipeg, Man. Collingwood, Ont, 


al 
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AD Roofing Products 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KrysTone Galvanized Sheets are comtally i manufac- 


tured and highest in quality. se ualed Roofing. ng, Oul- 

verts, Silos, aagenes sheet m. work. Sold by ates deal ers. 

Roofing Tin Plates eee paelic baila a: for the Kemetpue added 
ng Tin 7 unex ‘or ne 

below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 


penance oat SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seed ‘Wheat 


Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 


*‘Hoffman’s Seed Wheat’’—8 kinds—hardy, pei reliabl elds well under 
“wéathér conditions wherever sown. clean—free cockle, rlic, 

rye; smut. Write today for samples and free copy of “Hoffman's. ‘Wheat Book id 
feccriptions of va varieties—get the the facts on wheat culture, Mention this paper in beens 











Fighting Poison-lvy 


ISON-IVY should not be allowed to go to 
seed to contaminate the farm for years to 


| come. It is frequently found along fence rows 
| and roadsides, where it is too often neglected. 


It may be distinguished from Virginia creeper 
by the three leaflets per group (see cut) as 
compared with the five leaflets of the Virginia 
creeper. (The common Boston ivy has a sim- 
Zz ple three-lobed leaf like 
the maple.) 

Concentrated sulphuric 
acid will kill poison-ivy. 
Dose each plant with a 
half-teaspoonful to each 
stem, making the appli- 
», cation during the grow- 
“ ing season, every three 
weeks. If a large area 
is covered by the plants, 
spraying with arsenite 
of soda (one pound of 

the poison to twent 
gallons of water) will Kill 
all vegetation. One ap- 
plication, if the growth 
is young and tender, will 

Poison-lvy do this. 

Here’s another way: 
A friend of ours puts straw along the stone 


| fences, ete., infested with poison-ivy, and then 


sets fire to the straw, repeating the operation 
at intervals until the plants give up trying to 


grow. 


Poison-ivy may be grubbed out by one who 


| is immune to the poison. All parts of the 


= should then be gathered into a pile and 
urned. The resulting smoke should not be 
inhaled nor allowed to get into the eyes. 


The Bad Eye That Made Good 


[Continued from page 23] 


exclaimed the happy mother. “ How did 
ever think to do all these things ?” she asked 
when she caught sight of the Tower beds and 
changed shrubbery. She had been forbidden 
by her masterful son from going to the front 
part of the house after he had begun work 
there. “I’ve always wanted a flower garden,” 
she said, sighing happily. 

“T learned most of it at college,” said Tom, 
in reply to her question. 

Two days later when a real-estate dealer 
called Alonzo Hanson by telephone and said 
he had a good offer for the farm, the father 
called his son to him and said, “ By jinks, 
Tom, the Norton people have offered me $200 
an acre for the place, and I'll be jiggered if 
I'll sell it. I’m going to keep it! If it’s worth 
that much to them it’s worth more to me.” 

“This is a golden opportunity to say, ‘I told 
you so,’” said Tom, laughing. 

“You needn’t. I want to tell you right now 
that when you go back to college next fall, as 
the oculist says you may, you don’t need to 
bother anything about money. It’ll be forth- 
coming for all your expenses. I’ve changed 
my mind about that college and now think it 
is some good. Before your clean-up—I was 
sure you were wasting good time and money.” 

Tom turned a handspring before he went on 
with his farm duties, which he had taken up 
after his cleaning campaign was ended, ° 

The following spring the United States of 
America joined the Allies, and how to show the 
most patriotism was the question on top in 
the minds of all red-blooded youths. Tom 
took the examination necessary to enlist as a 
soldier, but, as he feared, his bad eye was 


| against him 


“The next best thing, dad,” he wrote his 
father, “is for me to go home and help you 


| grow the biggest. and best crops the old farm 
| has ever known. We'll make her fairly hump 
| herself! I’ve arranged to give up school and 


will be home this coming Saturday. The Profs. 


| say it is the thing todo. We'll grow enough 
| stuff to feed a company if not a regiment. 


Besides, I want to get some of the town y 


| sters interested in pert I'll help them 

| to grow gardens if they’ll let 

| help it I’m. not going to let my bad eye keep 
me from being patriotic.” 


me. If I can 














' Billy Barrel, 
One of his hoops did roll in AE 
He went at an awful stave, » they oa say! 





















Odd Mention 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass—you meet a smile. 


ie front of the main. building of the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington hangs a big service flag bearing 
the number 1,196. Since the flag was 
made the number of former members 
of the Department now in the army or 
the navy has risen to 1,537. 


The French soldier is paid $20 a year; | 


German, $38 a year ; British, $89 a year; 
the American gets $360 a year. 


This thought sometimes appals : 
Day breaks, but never falls; 

While Truth the statement makes: 
Night falls, but never breaks. 


10% 9? 
8 and see if you can’t apply some of 
them to your own case. 


Before putting The Farm Journal 
aside, look through the advertisements 
to see where you can secure some labor- 
saving and time-saving articles. If you 
do not find what you want, have us look 
it up in our big index of 40,000 articles. 


Why not give war savings stamps to 
prize winners at agricultural fairs? A 
resolution to that effect was recently 
adopted by the Bureau of Agriculture at 
Lake Charles, La., and is being sent to 
officials connected with fairs in every 

rt of the country. And why not 
iberty bonds for the larger prizes ? 


In the tropical countries where sugar- 
cane grows, weeds spring up over night. 
To check the growth of weeds, the 
planters in Hawaii cover the ground 
with paper. The plants pierce the paper 
as they come up, The paper is made 
from the cane after the sirup has. been 
extracted, so that the plant makes its 
own weed killer. 


The increase in the rate of wages per 
month with board for farm-hands in 1917 
was 24.2 per cent more than in 1916, 
while the increase was 50.3 per cent 
more than in 1910. During the same 
time the prices paid by farmers. for 
ninety-four articles of common use on 
the farm, by the family, and in the 


household, increased thirty percent, and | 


the prices received by them for their 
crops increased 60.7 per cent. 


Contributions invited from all persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, 


who know what’s what and who can stop | 


after they have said it. We treat sub- 
jects in season only; we try to hit the 
nail on the head and not the thumb ; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well 
as what to put in; that is, to boil things 
down ; and we like a little fun as we go 


along, and to keep the paper young in | 


spirit if not in years. 

A friend in Virginia tells how to pull 
Sence-posts easily. Hook the chain about 
the fence-post at the bottom, then loop 
the other end about the rear azle of a 
wagon, Under the chain set aslant a 
plank several feet long, and when the 
team” moves for- 
ward the post will 
come out easily. 








gis" This morning I pulled out 
as*many posts in an hour as | 


we used to pull ina half day,’’ he says. 
tion to use on that Experimental Farm. 
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Are you making ‘‘ A Good Living and | 
? Read the experiences on page | 
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miles of severest tests. 
are-97% Owners’ Choice. 
motorists to replace tires first on their cars. 


Investigate. Ajax Tires and Tubes. Write’ for 
booklet—** Ajax Wins *’—the story of Ajax racing 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
1796 Broadway, New York 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 








More Tire 
Miles for You 


Ajax Tires present the 
‘4 practical application of 
“@ the wider tread princi- 
pie of tire construction. 


2 Thus, the man who 
“i uses his automobile on 
all kinds of roads— 
particularly the farmer 
—can look to Ajax 
Tires for the utmost 
in tire mileage. 


Ajax 
~ Shoulders 


Supports built in on both sides of the 
Ajax tread, give Ajax Tires more 


tread on the road— prevent wear from 


centering and grinding through to 


: ; ric. 

ADAX ROAD KING 
More Tread on the Road 

onarch of the road. gine Shoulders of Strength and special 


uilt for all roads. Its superiority proved in thousands of 


This huge percentage of Ajax production 


Branches in Leading Cities: 
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$450 Ford Given 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


We have already given NINE FORDS, as First 
Grand Prizes, in our popular Automobile Conteste. 
We will give another $450.00 Ford Touring Car 
te the winner in this Con tember 30, 191%. 


You Want is Car? 


If you do, the very first step is to send us your 
name and address with your solution to the puzzle. 


the left are a number of con- 
ean’ you find? If you 














Thank you, friend; we'll save that sugges- |. 


TANT! 
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HE all-around usefulness of the Hambletonian 

Horse is proverbial on the farm. A fine looker, 
yeta husky worker. At the plough he pulls with the 
best; in a neat roadster he steps a gait with the speed- 
iest. He rides fine, or he will carry a load. You 
know him, you men of the farm, for a Kentucky 
thoroughbred, and a pulling horse in one. 


Goodrich Tires are the Hambletonians of tires. 
Fine lookers, speedy, yet husky workers for heavy 


RASCRSKOTOKCoCoS sea eUTssoc 
Lio WRRRRERRR Ge 


Se MUI 


loads and rough going, they fit all-around service of we: 
the farm as no other tires. fe 
Like the Hambletonian Horse, they have pedi- eS 
gree. The scientific and workmanship skill of the te 
oldest and largest rubber factory isin them. Like E 
the name Hambletonian, Goodrich stands for prestige. w 
_ But Goodrich does not ask you to buy on blind Hs 
faith. It proves its tires for you as an assayer proves a 
gold, before it assures you the tested service of — a 
ae 
be 


GOODR . @ 
SERVAUE TIRES 


That word, tested, is the last word in tires for the 
farmer. It means that Goodrich Test Car Fleets, six 
of them, throughout the year 1917, battled Goodrich 
Tires from state to state, mauling them over sand, 
gravel and rock roads through mud, snow and frozen 
slush; and the tires proved their durability in mileage 
that ran to 4,178,744 tire miles. 


Think of it, more than 4,000,000 miles of mileage 
vouch for the sure service of Goodrich Tires. . The 
roads of every region of our country—perhaps the 
roads that run by your own farm—vouch for their 
strength. 
























These tires coin themselves into real 
money for you, the same as your ploughs 
and your reapers. 


Whatever tires you need; for an automo- 
bile large or small, for your truck, bicycle, or 
motor cycle, the Goodrich brand is your 
guide to sure service. You know it of old from 
the service of the Goodrich Hipress Boots. 


The husky, generous size of 
Goodrich Pneumatic Tires tell you 
their strength at a glance. Actual 
working tests show Goodrich Truck 
Tires outwear steel. 
















THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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For Sale at ev 
and Depot 
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GOODRICH - AKRON, OHIO. ¢ 
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